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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF LONDON 
CLUB LIFE. 


BY J. T. FOARD. 


| aaron the time that I launched myself in the law, at 
the Inner Temple, which was—if memory serves—of 
all days of the year, on Shakspere’s day, St. George’s Day, 


April 23, 1860, I made my first close acqaintance with 
what I may term Alsatian Club Life. Club life, as it had 
descended to us from the days of Johnson and Reynolds 
and Burke, social, companionable, and conversational ; not 
club life as it is known to-day, with its cookery, supra- 
culture, rich upholstery, and poor talk, with third-rate 
waiters in first-class liveries, housed in architectural palaces, 
greatly furnished for unfurnished minds, reminding us at 
every turn of Bishop Heber’s couplet, “Though every 
prospect pleases, And only man is vile.” Not club life 
where your neighbour glowers at you from behind his 
paper like a beast on the spring, and with a beast’s wili- 
ness, feigns dumbness if you have not been introduced, 
but genial, generous, Alsatian Club Life, where men were 
known by and not for what they were worth—a wide 
distinction, though so frequently confused in everyday 
life. 


Tae MANCHESTER QUARTERLY. No. XLIII., Jury, 1892. 
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I say about this time, because before the date when I 
inscribed myself, like Walter Raleigh, of the Middle (Inner) 
Temple, I had been an occasional guest at the Reunion 
Club, “The Owl’s Roost” of Tom Robertson’s “Society,” 
but disfigured in his sketch out of recognition, which met at 
the Bedford Head in Maiden Lane. Here I had seen F. G. 
Tomlins, Richard Burton the traveller, Henry Marston the 
actor, Stirling Coyne, ex-president of the Numismatic 
Society! the “filthy lucre” of Jerrold, the most amusing farce 
writer of hisday ; George Sala and Robert Brough, Edward 
Whitty and James Lowe—all Lancashire men—and Henry 
J. Byron, born in ‘Manchester, with many others—critics, 
authors, poets, not less dear to memory, as Bayle Bernard, 
Leicester Buckingham, Frank Talfourd, Tom Robertson, 
Westland Marston, E. L. Blanchard, etc. 

The club I have referred to as becoming acquainted 
with, on Shakspere’s natal day was the Urban, which met 
at the classic shrine of St. John’s Gate, one of the resi- 
dences of the famous Knight Templars, where Garrick had 
made his début in the “ Mock Doctor,” and Johnson, in his 
horseman’s coat, had eaten his dinner behind a screen, being 
too ill-clad to associate with his betters, and whence the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, with the Gate as its frontispiece, 
was issued. It was in 1860 a thriving hostelry, and in the 
club-room—once the Templars’ Hall—hung some verses of 
no mean merit, on Dr. Johnson, by poor Robert Brough, 
who was at this time sick almost unto death. I will not 
weary you by giving you the names of the members, but 
these comprehended all the best known actors, playwrights, 
and burlesque writers of the day. On the occasion which 
made me a guest—the annual Shakspere dinner—I was 
the companion of E. L. Blanchard. Henry Marston, the 
actor, an old Pauline, one of the most gifted and accom- 
plished actors of his day, being in the chair. He delivered 
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a speech on the poet whose memory we celebrated, which 
might be fitly described as an oration, with as much grace 
of elocution and rhetorical perfection, and couched in 
withal as courtly a diction, as has fallen to the good 
fortune of many men to hear. 

Dr. Westland Marston, the dramatist, was present, and 
spoke during the evening. I was called on at the instance 
of Blanchard, whom I had until that moment regarded as 
a friend, to answer for the guests. I can just recall my 
lame attempt to say something fit, and my endeavour to 
weave in my poor tribute of praise the lines— 


What needs my Shakspere for his honoured bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 

Under a star y-pointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, &c. 


and then breaking down, and being instantly prompted 
by half a dozen voices, which accurately picked up the 
lost thread, to my chagrin, and even more to my 
discomfiture. 

After an evening during which Blanchard sang one of 
his own songs, “St. George and the Dragon,” we adjourned 
on our road home to the Temple—to a civic social 
haunt near Gray’s Inn Lane—where Blanchard sang, to 
the dumb surprise of his auditors, who sat solemn with 
long churchwardens, some very quaint songs, which he 
improvised as he went along, and which dealt playfully 
with the Jooks, dress, and speech, peculiarities of name and 
manner of all who were present, picked up through a 
friend in the vice-chair, to the no small wonder of the 
assembled club; the entertainment, if not like the 
marriage service, opening “dearly beloved,” ending with 
“amazement.” 

This is my earliest distinct recollection (it is thirty-two 
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years ago) of really social club life, as it then existed. A 
life, I am inclined to think but a survival from the 
Georgian era, which has now substantially passed away. 

I pass on to another phase of this Alsatian life, to an 
occasion on which eight or ten of us—including Talfourd, 
Byron, Crawford Wilson, Blanchard, Deane, Green (the 
“Tom Stylus” of “Society ”’), chafed by the too aggressive 
dominance of some of the members of the Reunion, 
determined to start another club. Greatly daring, we 
resolved to dine together occasionally, and founded a club, 
“The Arundel,” which still exists, with its headquarters 
in the Adelphi. We took rooms first of all at the bottom 
of Arundel Street, and at the end of the first year’s tenancy, 
owing to the difficulties of—and not with—our landlord, we 
migrated to 12, Salisbury Street, to a large oak-floored 
mahogany-doored mansion, with its ceiling embellished 
with paintings by Angelica Kauffman, and which had once 
been occupied by Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, and 
was on the present Premier’s (Lord Salisbury’s) estate, 
and here we settled down, this being, as Byron described 
it, Salisbury’s treat, 7.¢., street. 





I have referred to this institution as Alsatian; perhaps 
some may think this is only Bohemian writ large. They 
may think I don’t like to offend really good people. This 
is not quite the case. Like Shallow, we have heard the 
chimes at midnight ; we knew the progeny of Robin Night- 
work well; we had stolen many hours from the nights by 
way of lengthening our days; but we were not Bohemians. 
The Bohemian, like the poet, is born, not made. We were 
but strangers in the gates. We (as was Nigel Graham in 
Scott’s novel) were only piepoudre pilgrims and 
passers through. We had not the discursive views 
of the true Bohemian as to mewm and tuum and the 
cabalistic value of the Chaldean Letters 10.U. We 
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did not make raids on our neighbours’ poultry, save at 
orthodox Strand prices. We did not tout for orders for the 
play. We were, many of us, needy knife-grinders, lawyers, 
poets, painters, lecturers, actors, burlesque writers, critics, 
et hoc genus homo, but then we all worked. We had, 
oddly perhaps, a taste for enjoyment, and we knew how to 
get it. We knew there were clouds about high Olympus, 
“that we must not expect more happiness in this world 
than this world can give,” but we thought that among the 
wisest and wittiest conversationalists of the day, the 
brightest authors, the most genial writers and talkers, we 
should find it; in fact, we did. We enrolled in our 
numbers almost every man worth knowing in London, or 
whose society might be a feature in a liberal education, 
between 1860 and 1875. The record of the Arundel Club 
Committee in 1868* is preserved in Messrs. Scott and 
Howard's appreciative, kindly, and admirable “Life of 
E. L. Blanchard,” recently published. 

You might call us Bohemians if you will. There is no 
terror in that threat. You might aver that our capital 
was Prague, and that even Shakspere, with all his wisdom, 
couldn’t say whether it was a seaport or not; that it was 
a Cockney Fiesole, an olive grove in Barataria; anything 
you like. I regarded it as one of the liberties of London. 
The liberties were, as you know, districts exempt from 
some of the restrictions of London municipal life, which 
believed itself respectable in being dull. In our “liberty” 
we enjoyed a purer sky, a sweeter air, a rarer atmosphere 
than reigned in the city, of which we were asuburb. Into 
this retreat 





this home—we could retire, like the citizens 





* J. V. Bridgeman, Henry J. Byron, Horace Green, Frederick Lawrence, D. W. Deane, 
James T. Foard, Samuel Joyce, Jonas Levy, Palgrave Simpson, F. C. Burnand, G. A. 
Sala, Tom Hood, George Rose (Arthur Sketchley), Charles Dickens, Junr., W. J. Prowse, 
Frank Talfourd, etc. 
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in Boccaccio, or the Athenians referred to in the Phe- 
drus, under the shadow of the spreading planes, on 
the banks of the Ilissus, there amid the sound of 
grasshoppers, away from the squalor, and struggle, and 
strife of everyday life, to interchange friendly thought, 
and enjoy as much genuine and disinterested sociability— 
unalloyed sociability—as the awri sacra fames, “the 
accursed thirst of gold,” the worsnip of wealth, and the petty 
meannesses of pure respectability left us. There was, per- 
haps, something foreign in our enjoyment. We pensioned 





no dignified imbecility to govern us. We were republican. 
We recognised no social difference, save of brains. This 
was not very English, you know; but then we did not aim 
at perfection. We were content to worship the setting sun, 
and did not, like the clergy in Sydney Smith’s parable, 
forget our present sacerdotal duties, in our haste to worship 
the rising orb. 

I do not claim any asceticism in our Alsatian life. We 
enjoyed ourselves rationally, as much as we could. We 
did not break our ribs hunting, or collar-bones at football, 
or enjoy high life at local race meetings, or, in the pages of 
Society Journals, and were to this extent debarred a polished 
culture ; but then we had amongst us some of the best verse 
writers, of the most amusing burlesque authors, and the 
most accomplished raconteurs of the day. We had music 
of the best, stories of the driest, chaff of the lightest. We 
were the factory whence issued for years all the fun, the 
amusement, and enjoyment, the genuine intellectual life of 
London and the provinces, the guide books, the criticisms, 
the plays, the songs, operas, extravaganzas, and panto- 
mimes. This may seem a mere boast, but it is sober 
fact. Every drama, every comic entertainment, every 
pantomime, Punch, Fun, every burlesque, and opera 
bouffe radiated from our Alsatian Club. Just look at some of 
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the names, Dante Rossetti, Planché, Byron, Talfourd, Tom 
Hood, John Bridgeman, W. S. Gilbert, Leicester Bucking- 
ham, Arthur Sketchley, Lewis Wingfield, Ashby Sterry, 
Barry Sullivan, Henry Irving, J. L. Toole, E. L. Blanchard, 
J. Anderson Rose, Joseph Knight, Edward Dicey, Bayle 
Bernard, and a host of others. Merry, serious, and sad. 
We drank from the fountain and did not seek the rivulets. 
This was the river head of intelligence of varied kinds. 
You may call it what you will, but I say we were in the 
liberty of Whitefriars, and its name was Alsatia. 

Here—if I may be allowed to burst into some one else’s 
verse, citing Dundreary’s words, let me say “some other 
fellow’s” words— 

Here the attic bird 
Trilled his thickly warbled notes, the evening long, 
Under the shadow of Hymettus, while the sound 


Of city bees’ industrious murmur, and the stench 
Of Thamis’ sluggish stream, invited serious musing— 


to take a slight liberty with the poet. So much by way 
of precentoria or proemium as to our life, and now I will 
give a very slight sketch of the personnel of some of our 
members. 

About this time, say in 1861 or 1862, Byron, Burnand, 
Gilbert, and myself, were eating our way, as famished 
mice are supposed to find their road into fat granaries, to 
the bar; Burnand was writing in Fun, which Byron was 
editing, his “Gardener's Chronicle,” one of the most 
whimsical examples of exquisite fooling that he has 
accomplished. He was part author of “The Isle of St. 
Tropez,” had written the burlesque of “Dido,” was planning 
“Txion,” and while he was supposed to be listening to the 
lofty periods, and sonorous wisdom—Burnand would have 
written snorous—of the lecturer on Roman Law, was tossing 
off copy, which he sometimes threw over to me to see and 
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laugh at. Like Dogberry, he was in fancy giving an 
imaginary charge to his watch. In Robin Hood, thus :— 


Hear me! those you suspect of poaching seize, 
You may suspect as many as you please, 
Search every female walking in a bye road, 
Or going to take the h’air on the ’igh road. 

If unemployed, instead of idly standing, 
Search one another, just to keep your hand in. 

Here is some of his madcap nonsense printed in the 
Fun Almanack. ‘In order to raise the wind, the cradle 
of the winds will be sold cheap. Now is the time for 
training young moss roses to jump over sticks, and for wild 
cabbages. They hide during the night, but in the day 
gambol all over the garden. Humour your cress, and 
c-ress your mustard.” Burnand is still with us as the 
editor of Punch, and I suspect is now what he was then— 
an Eton boy grown older. 

Will you allow me to step aside and back a little for a 
more serious recollection? In 1860 Robert Brough and 
Edward Whitty died. Brough, if I remember accurately, 
in Manchester, and Whitty in Australia, whither he had 
gone for his health. They were both Lancashire men. 
Whitty was the son of the editor and proprietor of the 
Liverpool Post. They were both members of the Reunion 
and, I think, of the Urban. I had met them both—knew 
one intimately, but when I settled in London Brough was 
afflicted with the malady of death, and was slowly sinking. 
He died June 26th, 1860. Whitty was under the Southern 
Cross. Whitty, the elder of the two aspirants for fame thus 
prematurely cut off (Brough was thirty-two), had written 
“Friends of Bohemia” (a three-volume novel), “ Political 
Portraits,” “ Advice to Young M.P.’s,” and “ The Governing 
Classes,” these last being somewhat satiric and trenchant 
attacks on the way we are governed. He was editor of 
the Leader in part, and had been a reporter in the gallery, 
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and was by nature and instinct—like his friend Brough— 
a confirmed Radical. These men looked on our rulers 
with daring eyes. They did not bend their knees to Baal. 
They saw the nation divided out, and partitioned, among 
the uncles and the cousins and the aunts of the privileged 
few, the feeble-minded jobbing oligarchy that rules us, 
with natural dislike, for they had chosen Churchill's réle, 
as they emulated his walk. 

Hated by fools and fools to hate, 

Be that my motto and my fate. 
A policy of contempt and irreverence to cherished and 
settled institutions, calculated to make them less respected 
than suspected by placemen in power, it need hardly be 
said. 

Brough was a clever verse writer with the instincts of a 
poet. He had edited the Zion in Lancashire and went to 
London to become one. He wrote the burlesques of 
“Medea” and “ Masaniello” for Robson, which are as good 
as any, and was a born wit. He had the wit’s true indigna- 
tion at injustice, meanness, and wrong; the wit’s playful 
vein of irony—keen and trenchant as a Damascus blade. 

His [Brough’s] “Lays of the Governing Classes” were 
his friend Whitty’s views, done into rhyme. But his aspect 
was more earnest, less playful, and his muse burned with 
an even fiercer democracy. They each respected intellect 
and not accident. They were for pitting personality 
against pedigree, and they both wielded that weapon of 
keenest temper of the icebrook steel—satire, with which 
they smote the smug dwellers in cities and of the plains. 

As I said, they died thus early and prematurely in their 
career. Because they were Lancashire men, and I wrote 
something to their memory at that time, I now reproduce 
episodically a few words from their brief biography without 
apology. 
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“Two members of an Alsatian Club, dining with some 
convivial friends, amid the delightful scenery of Rich- 
mond, found themselves as usual thrown together after 
dinner. Preferring to talk out of doors, where they could 
drink in a little of the beauty of the landscape with any 
stronger inspiration thut poetry or memory or fancy might 
awaken; they were lounging idly on the slopes overlooking 
the river.” Need I say the writer was one of these—E. L. 
Blanchard the other 

“ All the world about seemed a mere picture of happiness. 
The sun was shining brightly, the birds were singing, the 
clouds were chasing each other lightly through the sky, 
and even the shadows were playfully emulating their sport 
through the fields. The Thames, spread out at their feet, 
went flashing away a streak of silver, amid the umbrageous 
foliage. As far as eye could reach, all was beauty; Autumn, 
with cunning hand, was laying on her tints. Windsor 
Castle, an exhalation, a dream in the vague distance, hung 
like a castle in a fairy tale, twixt heaven and earth, as the 
boundary between the present and past; between earth 
and heaven, the world of fact and the world of fancy. 
Suddenly the faintest ripple of a breeze bore two withered 
leaves to their feet. One of the friends stooped, and taking 
the leaves in his fingers, said, ‘‘ Here are Sybilline leaves. 

Summer, and so soon dead. The season is not come, yet 
they are withered. Another month and they will be as if 
they had never been. They once answered with vital 
throb toa mighty circulation.” The finger of Zeus had 
traced on them his counsel. They are shrivelled like a 
scroll in the fire. And on one he marked lightly “ Robert 
Brough,” and on the other “ Edward Whitty,” and quoting 
a motto—now a household word—said, “In death they 
were not divided.” ; 

While on these recollections, let me take an alternative 
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jaunt, when perhaps half-a-dozen idle “apprentices of the 
law” journeyed to Northfleet by steamer to enjoy the 
highly aromatic and ‘spicy breezes” of the Thames below 
bridge, as only students of history, alive to the past, heed- 
less of the present, could. They—French cookery not 
having penetrated to Rosherville (happily not so far 
demoralised)—propose to themselves shrimps, cresses 
(Cockney creases) and tea. They are in a big, dreary, 
dirty-windowed room overlooking the Thames. A few 
barges and coasters are beating up against the tide on a 
fine east wind. It was May, and the summer had set in 
with unusual severity, and the lookout was as dull and 
leaden for the time of year as Lytham in December. 
Idiot A breaks out in impromptu verse— 

Now we are here, we’ll have some fun, 

For all our weakly work is done, 

And pleasure through these pains shines gaily, 
We'll lead off now with patriot burst, 


And slaughter all our worst puns first, 
And holocaust them at any cost—Oh, railly ! 


“Throw up the window,” says B, “there’s no pleasure in 
these panes.” ‘Look, and see nothing,” says C, “but sea 
mud, but listen to the sea mews.” 


There’s nothing striking here about this place, 
Except the smacks on smiling Nature’s face. 


“These smacks will get a blow with this flowing 
tide.” ‘Yes, when the tide is untied and flows on, 
and they'll have flown on.” “These are not sounding 
smacks,” falters Frank, “but dumb barges, and spanking 
Argo-sies, that sail not on Isis, but on the ‘igh seas; they 
are on the seas, you sees the same as I sees” (Isis). ‘Give 
me,” said Talfourd, ‘‘some of those shrimps.” He is handed 
the half-empty dish, and says, “I see distance lends en- 
chantment to the few.” Byron chimes in, ‘No shrimps 
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for me, my appetite’s in creases; let’s have some tea.” 
“What’s the use of T?” “The good of T is being 
next to U.” “Well, this T’s not enticing; ’tain’t Hyson,” 
breaks in Byron again. This is the sort of “snip-snap short 
and conversation smart” that went on by the hour. Not 
very wise or improving, or profitable perhaps, but seasoned 
by youth, good spirits, good fellowship, it sufficed for us, 
and seemed, even if it was not, comically funny. 
3yron gave off puns as cats fling off electric sparks. 
It was an infirmity, perhaps a disease. He perspired 
them. They fell from him as dew, not as overdue. 
They oozed from him as he slept; and when he tried to 
sn-ooze. His puns were not orthodox; but he never 
asked about their principles, or their last place, if 
they were (or would) sound. He had a very sensitive ear, 
and his puns were annual, from (y)ear to ear, and not to 
eye. He had the same quick antithesis of meaning, and 
contrast of sense and sound as Hood, but his puns were 
not as finished. “He went and told the sexton, and the 
sexton toll’d the bell.” That was almost perfect. But then 
syron never polished. He always made his opportunity. 
His jokes were spontaneous surprises, galvanic in rapidity 
of production, which he received himself as strange 
visitors, as strangers giving them welcome. It was hardly 
practicable to utter a word which he could not torture into 
a joke. “‘Bob, the horse, is ill,’ said his coachman; 
‘we must give him a ball.’ ‘Well, don’t ask too 
many, said 8.” “‘T am ill, Mr. Byron,’ said an employée 
in excuse for being late at rehearsal; ‘I have taken 
castor oil.” ‘And I have taken the Theatre Royal, 
and yet I am not ill, though I might be.’” He 
discovered that Caspar, in “ Der Freischiitz,” was so called 
because he was out of breath. He addressed Lily O’Connor 
with “Isly Beauty, fare thee well.” All these quast puns 
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are cacophonous and dissonant in sense and sensation, and 
if not sound as puns, are puns as sounded. Some wére, 
however, more perplexing, as when he christened merry, 
mischievous Patty O-tiver—the heroine of “ Black-eyed 
Susan ”"—“ Patty de foie gras.” 

When J. V. Bridgeman, one of our members, produced, 
in November, 1861, “The Puritan’s Daughter,” there was 
in it an admirable,drinking song in praise of punch, which 
would certainly edify—if it did not scare-ify—Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson :— 

Let others sing the praise of wine, 
Their taste is not the same as mine ; 


Give me of steaming punch a bowl, 
To warm the heart and cheer the soul. 


There’s truth in wine, and truth I think, 
Proves sometimes very bitter drink ; 

I deem it, therefore, more discreet 

To stick to punch made strong and sweet. 


Byron thus parodied it— 


Let others sing the praise of wine, 
Give me Souchong at four-and-nine, 
And Pekoe doth agree with me, 
And I believe you, my Bohea. 


This would, no doubt, have amused the worthy Baronet, 
and is very characteristic as to the last line. 

When Byron abandoned burlesque for comedy, which 
he did very regretfully, that comedy being “ Not such a 
Fool as he looks,” he considered sadly that he had made 
every practicable pun in the language. The dictionary 
had been used up. “There are only a certain number of 
words,” he used to say to me plaintively, “capable of being 
twisted and turned inside out, and retaining, even as 
jibelets, any use. We have used up our resources, and 
have no re-sawces left.. We have plucked every pinion, 
in my opinion.” 
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He amusingly described his dejection, in December, 
1862, thus in verse, to the tune of “There was a little 


? 


man :-= 
There is a certain man, 


Who is hard up for a plan 
Whereupon to hang his parody, and pun, pun, pun, 
There is no subject new, 
I don’t know one, do you ? 
It’s extremely sad, but everything’s been done, done, done, 


D’ Anois’ tales and every baby ’un, 
And all the “ Nights Arabian,” 
Have oft been used as vehicles for fun, fun, fun, 
And down here in the West he 
Can find nothing for travestie, 
For the merry folks this Xmas in Lon-don, don, don, 


“ Alas, poor Yorick!” Pity the sad young jester, bound 
to make fun for London, not yet 28, only three or four 
years at the business of amusing fools (he wrote “Fra 
Diavolo” when 24), and yet author of some 25 burlesques 
and pantomimes, wholly or in chief part, comic songs 
innumerable, one or two farces, besides being editor of 
Fun since September, 1861, and with all his puns and 
materials exhausted. 

He contrived to joke on, however, in spite of ill-health 
and disease—that was but a ghastly joke—for many years; 
wrote, as you know, some very popular, if not very high- 
class, comedies, ‘Our Boys” among the number, and, while 
his health lasted, was as tolerant, indiscreet, generous, 
genial, and jocular as ever. 

A short time ago Mr. Ashby Sterry published a letter 
which I presume he had found, as executor, among Lewis 
Wingfield’s letters from Byron, and which is so charac- 
teristic that I must give it. Wingfield was selling his 
house, Byron thinking of buying it—it was in Maida Vale, 
and he thus writes. Dion Boucicault’s name being often 
pronounced as if spelt phonetically, Boss-ical’t being a 
bidder for the edifice. 
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Four thousand pounds ! 
Dear Wingfield—zounds ! 
Surely the house at that’s unsaleable : 
And more to spend 
For stables, friend, 
Ere Maida Vale is made available. 
For Dion such a proudly great 
And regal house is fit ; 
But I should have to ruminate 
In every room of it 
A weary time, ere I could make 
My mind up to keep state, 
As if I were the great Lord B., 
Or ever hope myself to see 
The Boss, J call it, of such a place. 


Just a few more of his verbal contortions before I 
conclude. Of the trapeze he said, “It’s a dangerous 
game, but people like it—high. My pretty lass, your 
offence is petty lasseny.” A pawnbroker suggests to him 
that the heroine seeks his aid as uncle, because of the 
backwardness of her ten aunts. A man falls into a ravine 
and comes out a ravine lunatic. A little l-ark suggests 
there’s Noah-thing in it. He jingles words like coppers. 
Think of the prize, sir, and the great surprise, and rings 
the changes on such words as the ‘otter,’ which gets 
cooler in summer weather, grate-ful and great fool, found 
drowned and found round. Of bigamy as a rewival and 
here is a couplet, 1 can make nothing of, but perhaps 
you may— 

Her wild adorer, her entranced l’over, 
Round her I'll h’over, thinking always hof-fer. 


But I am forgetting Byron in his works. In 1862 he 
was a slim gentlemanly fellow, scrupulously neat in aspect 
and dress; a member of the Middle Temple though never 
called to the Bar. He was fastidious in small matters, and 
by no means Bohemian, though he had a Bohemian sense 
of enjoyment and dislike of restraint. At this time his 
distinguishing feature to those who did not know him was 
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his painful shyness in his wildest flights of fun and mirth. 
When he and Talfourd were flinging quips and verbal 
crackers about and at each other, if a stranger entered the 
room he would be silent as a mouse, really dumb-founded. 
The idea of his life and jesting so early stopped, was as he 
himself expressed it, “Always to avoid personality and 
scurrility. Only against folly and shams betraying hostility, 
while wreathing his garland of jest, prank, and fun.” But 
alas, poor fellow, he went over to the majority, and Alsatia 
knew him no more. 

Frank Talfourd—genial, light-hearted, Alsatian Frank— 
was, by profession, a barrister, one of the sons of that most 
brilliant rhetorician, dramatist, and poet, Sergeant Noon 
Talfourd, who died while administrating justice as Judge 
at Stafford Assizes. 

Frank was intended by his father to follow the law, and 
he did follow it, longo intervallo, as Judge’s marshal, for a 
year or two, but it was with absence of mind and presence 
of body only, if at all. He did not burn his boats, but as was 
natural, perhaps, to its professors, his Coke and Blackstone. 
His tastes were wholly literary and dramatic, and if he had 
lived, and his health had not been undermined for some 
time before his death, he would, no doubt, have produced 
some solid work, which he had sketched out and confided 
to me his intentions concerning, at different times. But 
his brightness, versatility, and quickness of wit beguiled 
him from the drudgery of the law, and he became a writer 
of verse and burlesque for the stage, before he was well out 
of his teens. He was born about 1827, and was the senior of 
Byron and myself by a few years. In 1859 he was engaged 
with Byron in writing the mealy-drama of the “ Miller 
and his Men,” having already had a hand in the “ Forty 
Thieves,” and “Valentine and Orson,” and produced 
“Ganem, or the Slave of Love” (June 1, 1852), and 
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“Shylock” (June 4, 1853). He had, I fancy, a good 
deal to do with the Bill of the “ Miller and his Men” (April 
22, 1860), with its piquant lines :— 
The Qualm—the Question—the Quartette, 
The Sheaf—the Subterfuge—the Suspicion, 
Revenge—Repentance, and Recognition. 

Frank was a handsome, tall, slight figure, with a refined 
and delicate face, almost feminine in its sentiment and 
amiability, and his aspect was sustained in his character. 

Tom Hood, born 1835, died 1874, was the only son of 
Thomas Hood, and as the blunder is constantly made, I may 
say that Hoo: of the Comic Annual was christened Thomas 
and called Tom, and his son was christened Tom, and is 
usually called Thomas by his publishers and the people 
who lecture about him, and know all about it. 

Well, Tom was not a genius like his father. He laboured 
under the disadvantage of being his father’s son. He was 
less brilliant and more healthy than his famous and well- 
loved progenitor, of whom he, however, retained the 
tenderest recollections. He had been at Oxford, at Pem- 
broke College (Johnson’s College) with its noble associations, 
and his first introduction to literature that I recall, after a 
poem contributed when he was eighteen to Sharp's Maga- 
zine, in 1853, were some translations of Horace in verse, 
inserted in the Times through Lady Molesworth’s kindly 
influence and powerful aid. Early in the sixties he was a 
sub in the War Office, condescending to write much more 
than passable verse on Government paper, and enjoying 
that beneficent leisure and freedom from care which a 
Government official always enjoys. In 1862 he was living 
in South Street, Brompton, and here is a note concerning 
copy in a magazine we were both engaged on, and a proof 
of five columns that I was to get next day. Prowse, Henry 
S. Leigh, Clement Scott, and I were all in this little ven- 
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ture, which we might have called the Bubble, as it soon 
burst, but which we did call Saturday Night, an ill-omened 
name, suggesting a weak end, if it ever had a beginning, 
and the plaintive epitaph, “ What was I begun for to be 
so soon done for ?”’ 

In September, 1864, I have a note asking for legal 
information about the production of a tombstone as 
evidence in a peerage dispute, which is to be the key- 
stone of a sensational plot in a novel, for he had by this 
time turned to serious work in fiction. In January, 1853, 
he had matriculated; the same year he had sung his 
“ Farewell to the Swallows,” through Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s kind 
aid, in Sharp’s Magazine. In 1857 he published pen and 
pencil pictures, and a year or two after became editor of 
the Liskeard Guzette. He was fortunate enough, through 
Lady Molesworth’s interposition (he having been a fre- 
quent guest at her house at Pencarrow), to find occupation, 
or a salary, as a temporary clerk in the War Office, in July, 
1860, and it was about this time, or a very little after, we 
became very great friends. I had, when a boy, written 
“A Plea for Tom Hood and his Monument,” which was 
published in the London Sun, and had helped to get up 
the subscription for it. Hence the origin of our friendship. 
During 1861 and 1862, in the leisure of the War Office, in 
the sweet peace that war alone can give, he was collecting 
the materials for editing the seven-volume edition of his 
father’s works—the complete edition, a work of no small 
labour and industry, as well as of literary discrimination, 
as these volumes included all Hood’s works, prose and 
poetry, between 1821‘and 1845. During the same time he 
was contributing a little to Fun, writing novels for country 
newspapers, and, in 1862, editing our joint sickly adven- 
ture, Saturday Night, issuing a small volume of poems, 
in 1861, “The Daughters of King Daher,” a story of the cap- 
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ture of Scinde by the Mohammedans, and also furnishing 
poems to the St. James's, Cornhill, and Macmillan maga- 
zines. In this poem there are some charming lines. In 
some of his shorter effusions are many verses which 
will well repay the trouble of reading. 

Here is a verse from a small poem on the Arctic expedi- 
tion, in mournful lament :— 

No human tears upon their graves are shed, 
Tears of domestic love, or pity holy ; 

3ut snowflakes from the gloomy sky o’erhead, 
Down shuddering, settle slowly. 

Here is a quotation from a poem “In Memoriam Cathe- 
rine Hayes, the vocalist” :— 

Now gone—yet mourn her not, for she rejoices 
In the bright realm, to which her soul has fled, 

She joins her voice with heaven’s exultant voices, 
One of the happy dead. 

I should like to have given longer extracts, for he 
wrote often felicitously. Here is an odd verse, however, in 
a livelier vein from “The London Society Annual” of 
1867 :— 

FANNY THE FLIRT. 
Fanny the Flirt may be lovely in face, 
But woe to the hand that imprisons her fingers ; 
And woe to the eyes that half fancy they trace 
A meaning in hers of a lovelight that lingers, 
When it comes to the trial, her answer is curt— 
Count no love and no pity from Fanny the Flirt. 

In spite of all his work I half fancy a complaint in the 
first volume of Fun, by a Government clerk, lamenting 
that he had no work to do, was his :— 

I am a moral philosopher, classical swell, 
And mathematician, too ; 


When once examined and fairly passed, 
I have got no work to do. * 


Tom produced a number of novels between 1865 and his 
death in 1874, besides editing Fun. After Byron left it, 
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he introduced Prowse to the public, in the pages of his 
paper, as that old rogue, Nicholas the Tipster. He pro- 
duced a burlesque novel, “ Vere Vereker’s Vengeance,’ in 
1867; “A Golden Heart,” id.; “The Lost Link,” 1868; 
‘Money’s Worth,” 1870; and other tales. 

Tom was a tall, handsome, dark, gentlemanly fellow, 
with all the humane and tender instincts of his father. A 
passionate lover of all dumb creatures; nay, of all things 
which appealed to his overmastering sense of pity. Sorrow 
and suffering nestled to him for sustenance by instinct. 
He overworked himself, and died at the age of 39, having 
been his own enemy only. I daresay he had his faults. 
I did not know them. 

Arthur Sketchley (George Rose) appeared above the 
horizon in a descriptive sketch after the manner of Albert 
Smith, called “Paris,” at the Bijou Theatre, in July 
1862. He was of Magdalen Hall, had been in the 
Church and a curate in the Temple, but had gone 
over to Rome, and was at this time a man about 
town. In this monologue or jocose lecture, “Paris,” 
W. 8S. Gilbert contributed a patter song, smart and 
descriptive, and marked by much of that ease of versifica- 
tion and knack of rhyming shown in his more matured 
work. Sketchley, mellow with an easy manner, was in 
some aspects a pleasant raconteur, and his Mrs. Brown at 
the Play (his first sketch of that lady) was, save for its like- 
ness to Mrs. Gamp, original. I had heard his Ss. Brown 
at the Play privately, and used such influence as I then 
had to get a hearing for what appeared to me his novel 
and exceedingly humorous entertainment at the Egyptian 
Hall. Here he appeared a little later, in the year 1864.* 





* He first appeared at the Bijou Theatre, July 5, 1862. He was a nephew of 
Sir George Rose, the witty Master in Chancery and Bencher of the Inner Temple. He 
vas a Commoner of Magdalen Hall, Curate of Camberwell, and was five years tutor to 
the Duke of Norfolk. 
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The entertainment was not a financial success, but Rose 
issued several editions of Mrs. Brown under different 
aspects and in various vicissitudes. He also produced a 
volume of travel based on his trip to America; “The 
Great Country ; or, Impressions of America,” some not very 
successful plays, “The Dark Cloud,” “How will he get 
out,” etc., ete. 

3urnand is the liveliest of serious men. You may know the 

nut by ‘‘The Colonel,” which was produced in the Totten- 
ham Court Road, and out of which many maggots have 
since crawled. He has written—well, not quite 200 bur- 
lesques, plays, and farces, but certainly more than thirty 
burlesques, and nautical pieces redolent with transpontine 
memories, as the “ Deal Boatman,” “ The Turn-over in the 
Tide,” “‘ Deadman Point,” “The Shilly Chalet in the Valley,” 
of course of the Thames, “ My Poll and my Partner Joe,” 
and you will some of you recollect his touching poem with 
the preliminary rhymes— 

O proud pretty Polly of Putney 

You should have a page boy all buttony. 
in which the rowing is rather rowlocky than rhythmical, 
But I turn with some joy—albeit with sadness—to my 
recollections of one of the best, most honest, most guileless, 
and most gentle denizens of Alsatia, Edward Leman Blan- 
chard, the champion pantomime writer, who broke the 
record, who turned out thirty-seven or forty pantomimes, 
presenting one annually from 1852 to 1888 inclusive, in 
not one of which was there a word which the most fastidious 
or prudish would wish to blot. A slave of the lamp with 
a kingly soul. The finest wit, if George Herbert speaks 
truly. 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 
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Blanchard was the son of William Blanchard the 
comedian, a Yorkshireman, but he was born in Great Queen 
Street, London. His portrait, not handsome and by no 
means flattered, you may see in the second of the two 
handsome volumes of his “ Life,” by Clement Scott and 
Cecil Howard, published recently. Blanchard was a 
universal genius who played general utility on the 
literary side of the world’s drama. He edited “Shake- 
speare,” wrote “Old Moore’s Almanack,” “Pinnock’s 
Catechism,” “The Artful Dodger,” edited or contributed 
to that highly imaginative and humorous publication, 
* Bradshaw's Railway Guide,”* wrote thrilling novels, 
made excruciating puns, penned Catnach ballads and 
lectures on astronomy, described the humours of the 
Derby Day for thirty years without ever being at 
Epsom, was the last of the Improvisatores, was the 
most exact theatrical and dramatic historian living, 
a romance writer, a most discriminating dramatic critic, 
who always tempered mercy with justice—instead of the 
other thing, whose life was best epitomised in his own 
words; more appropriate to himself than the person for 
whom they were written. 

His fortitude in bearing sorrows shown 
Enabled others to forget their own ; 

How many a care he banished from their mind, 
How many hearts he gladdened, left behind 


He from the saddest laughter could beguile ; 
The dullest left his presence with a smile. 





* Lam afraid this is not quite accurate. Blanchard wrote for Mr. Bradshaw in 1848, 
and I believe edited a Continental Guide, but whether for Mr. Bradshaw or his London 
agent—Mr. W. J. Adams—I am not sure. He certainly wrote ‘‘A Companion to the 
Coast and Guide to the Watering Places of England,” as well as a “‘ Descriptive Guide to 
the Environs of London,” and a ‘Pocket London Guide.” As some doubt has been 
improperly thrown on Mr. Bradshaw's claim to originality in the first idea of his unique 
and encyclopedic publication, it may be mentioned here that the Manchester City News 
some time since, dispelled this error, and fully and finally established Mr. Bradshaw's 
rightful claim to originality, and his first publication in September or October, 1839. 
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In a “metaphysical madrigal” and an inquiring vein he 
asks, “What is life?” He answered his query in the 
poem of the Clown who makes himself motley, and repeats 
the hackneyed salute of the mime, “ Here we are again.” 
He thinks of what might have been—how bright the world 
of fancy once seemed—of his young ambitions, his early 
love, and then says— 


Our life! ’Tis yours, ’tis his, we each find ardent passions chilled ; 
Life’s panorama spreads, a view of fancies unfulfilled. 

Old comrades, once so proud of health, their time-thinned ranks survey, 
A pale procession passes—we are here, but where are they ? 

The lock of hair, a vacant chair, a few old letters all, 

The face we loved, the hand we grasped, to help us to recall. 

Is it a year since last we met? Time’s footsteps swiftly glide. 

Well, ‘“‘ Here we are,’”’ but where’s the one we used to sit beside ? 


Blanchard was the most natural of men, but was a wholly 
artificial product of civilisation. He was the man of the 
Strand. A born denizen of Alsatia. The friend and 
admirer of all who lived to please and pleased to live. A 
votary of pleasure, nurtured in sorrow, devoted to the task 
of making others happy, with the saddest history of his 
own. All the fierce contrasts of London life, ’twixt Ber- 
mondsey and Belgravia, Limehouse and Hockley in the 
Hole, Lambeth, Clerkenwell and Kensington, were familiar 
to him as the frontispiece of Punch. Its sorrows hard by 
sin, its want and wantonness, splendour and squalor; its 
extravagances, its inexhaustible changes, distractions and 
dirt, were but as a vast kaleidoscope in which everything 
synthetically harmonised to his tutored vision. The city 
of the Cesars; the grand asylum, with its overwhelming 
memories and modern penury; Paris before the third 
Napoleon, Rome in the days of Petronius, Athens under 
Pericles, Florence under Leo X., did not offer such varied 
experiences as those which were comprehended ’twixt the 
dark arches of the Adelphi and “ Her Majesty’s” on a royal 
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night in the height of the season. He knew, however, 
and was familiar with them all, and still remained as 
simple and as guileless and natural as a child, and as unam- 
bitious, anxious only to live and confer happiness, and to 
be able to say at the close of a long life that he owed no 
man anything, that he had never consciously injured or 
wounded the feelings of a human being. 

A man in wit, but as a woman kind, 

With morals blameless and a taste refined ; 

Intents most generous, yet sincerely true— 

His censure sparing, soothed by fancies new ; 

A staunch companion and an honest friend, 

Beloved in life and mourned for without end. 

I could find it in my heart to bestow my tediousness on 
you at greater length, and give you pictures of many more 
of my old and familiar friends who, unhappily, have 
crossed the fatal stream to the world of shadows and of 
shades. Of Tom Robertson, of Sir John Holker (John 
to his brothers, Jack to his familiars, and Sir John 
to all Europe), of whom you know something, of Jeff 
Prowse, of Leicester Buckingham, of Arthur Sketchley, of 
James Anderson Rose, and others, but I am warned that 
my space is limited. 

I should like to have given you a picture of an evening 
after the production of a new play, for it was high ’change, 
after going to press and between midnight and six in the 
morning, when the ancients went home by the early 
underground trains, waving the morning’s Times, as they 
departed to their beds—or of a spirit-rapping entertain- 
ment, for we were then the headquarters and stables of 
the Sphinxes. 


The converse on these occasions was as varied as the 
Society—Art, Music, Literature, Ancient Faiths, Science, 
Metaphysics, Folly, and Fun all alternating; everybody 


before they slept required the latest news, voted that the 
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highest joys of life were but dull reality, and that there 
would be no monotony like a “sleepy immortality.” No 
doubt great wits would have found fault with us. Mr. 
Tupper or Mr. Oscar Wilde would have declared us flippant 
—Dr. Tanner would have thought us vulgar—Mr. 
Labouchere or Mr. Howard Vincent would have said we 
were worldly, and not sufficiently sincere. We did not, in 
fact, stand tip-toe on the misty mountain tops, reaching in 
uncomfortable attitudes for things beyond our grasp—we 
were content very much with things as they were, keeping 
our yearnings for higher things, our anxieties on 
spiritual topics to ourselves, in this resembling the 
reputable Father O’Leary, who, being asked his precise 
religious views, said he was of the same opinion as 
every wise man. “And what is that?” said his querist. 
“Well,” said the father, with a beneficent look and a mild 
pause, “That is just what every wise man keeps to 
himself.” But lest this should appear too flippant, I will 
give you an idea of one of our geologic scientists 
eloquently unbending on the primitive condition of the 
globe. Listen to one of his sentences :— 

“The animals that roamed through the primeval forests 
of deciduous trees, or basked in the lagoons overshadowed 
by Cycadean groves, also pursued their prey amid the 
giant Sigillariz of the carboniferous age; for instance, the 
mylodon, which makes the ungulate inosculate with 


unguiculate animals, was perfected by these climactic 
conditions.” 


This illustration may perhaps suffice to show that we 
were not altogether frivolous; that science sometimes 
was supreme, that even law, and politics, and art, and 
social life and conditions, occasionally might come under our 
cognisance, and that we were not so vulgarly wedded to 
common things, as to despise wisdom, even in her most 
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attractive garb. The weightier works of such men as 
Westland Marston, Rossetti, Hood, Buckingham, Dicey, 
Sterry, might also have afforded me many enjoyable illus- 
trations of our better vein. This is only a discursive 
sketch, I should have dearly liked to have said something 
about poor amiable Jeffrey Prowse, who died, of all days in 
the year, on Easter Sunday, 1870, April the 17th, aged 
thirty-three (he would have been 34 on the 6th of May), of 
wasting decline, and who then, in his own words— 

Passed toward the tranquil night 

That brings the brighter day. 

He was one of the best judges of cricket and writers on it, 
of his day, and while he lived made the Daily Telegraph 
an authority beyond compare on that noble theme, his 
last leader being on the death of Tom Lockyer. Some- 
thing also about another rose. We had two roses, a red 
and a white. This was the white, fragrant even in memory, 
as the most genial, art-loving, and yet artless, though also 
like Joe Bagstock, “artful” in taste, a chief of the Cord- 
wainers Company, and Deputy-Lieutenant of Middlesex, 
but—soft, I scent the morning air. 

Oh, travellers in the land unseen 
Our comrades of old time, true hearted ; 


Long may we keep the meniory green 
Of those bright days, before we parted. 


Ps 
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GEORGE BORROW. 
BY A. N. MONKHOUSE. 


EORGE BORROW has an established position in the 
world of letters, and his qualities are, perhaps, hardly 
matters for debate. When, however, a man of genius is 
placed fairly and securely on his pedestal he runs some 
risk of neglect, for as he is no longer attacked, he need not 
be defended, and literary criticism, except in rare instances 
is nothing if not militant. Comparative methods are 
usually competitive also, but it is difficult to find any one 
with whom Borrow may be compared profitably. I think 
that he should be written about occasionally, if only for the 
reason that, his name being so seldom heard, there is some 
danger of the right people going to their graves without 
encountering him—a mischance that cannot be contem- 
plated easily by any right-thinking man. Of course, he is 
known in “literary” circles, but then all the right people 
are not of these, and there might be reasonable cause for 
complaint that so few disinterested attempts have been 
made to direct attention to so notable a writer, a writer 
with whom literary form is subordinate to a strong person- 
ality expressing itself with vigorous eccentricity. 
In this very serious world we leave ourselves little time 
for the pursuit of innocent pleasure. It is, no doubt, a 
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pleasure to read a poem by Lord Tennyson, a novel by Mr. 
James, or a psychological study by one of the great Russians, 
but these are pleasures to which we bend our minds as to 
a responsible undertaking. For what they give us they 
demand something in return. Didactic art is not in vogue, 
but a moral lesson is nevertheless enforced by every work 
that calls for judgment. Art may be unmoral, but criti- 
cism, when it passes beyond casual appreciation, is a moral 
exercise of the sternest and most fatiguing kind. The 
critical reader loses a good deal of the pleasure that comes 
of ease of mind and abandonment to the direction of his 
author, though it may be hoped that he makes himself 
amends in other ways. There are among the delights of 
Borrow that he may best be approached uncritically, that 
he does not require careful attention, and that judgment 
upon him is unnecessary. We like this sort of thing, or 
we don’t like it, and we need no canons of art to determine 
it. I do not propose, then, to weigh, to analyse, to test; 
such processes might leave us nothing very substantial, for 
sorrow’s peculiar essence or aroma would inevitably elude 
my coarse attempts; I shall be satisfied to convey, princi- 
pally from his own lips, an impression of a curious and 
fascinating personage, and to introduce or to recall, as far 
as space will permit, a few of the queer figures in his queer 
world. 

In the perpetual struggle waged between variety and uni- 
formity the railway and all it brings with it have given to the 
latter at least a temporary advantage. They have levelled 
many of the little inequalities which make up a great part 
of such a book as ‘‘ Lavengro.” With the stage-coachmen 
—monsters of insolence and rapacity, according to Borrow 
—has disappeared much of the miscellaneous life of the 
roads. Horse-fairs are not what they were, the Gypsies 
are gradually being merged in other races or exterminated, 
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remote eccentrics of all kinds have been brought under 
the civilising influence of the morning paper. Whether 
the morning paper is helping to destroy all useful and 
beautiful variations, or whether it is fulfilling its function 
in lifting the generality of the race to a higher level whence 
the variations may begin anew, is a question that we need 
not discuss here, for it is a serious question. Anyhow, the 
conditions that might help to make another “ Lavengro ” 
have almost ceased to exist. Where now may we meet 
with a ratcatcher who is filled with enthusiasm for his 
calling, believing it to be the finest and most interesting in 
the world? The ratcatcher now strains toward a sense of 
proportion, and adopting the foolish and misleading view 
that he is only a ratcatcher, endeavours to put himself into 
right relations to rats and to the universe, and the chances 
are, either that he has progressive ideas and hopes to see 
his son an alderman, or that he sinks into an abasement 
that isirrational andimmoral. It is this fatal anxiety to get 
the proportions right that threatens the interest of life. 
In Borrow, happily, they are all wrong. He is crammed 
with prejudices and irrelevancies of every kind; he is full 
of useless knowledge ; he is unaccountable and inconsistent. 
He leaves us in doubt as to whether he is the most self- 
revealing or the most secretive of men; and, excellent 
humorist as he is, he staggers us with the intermissions 
of his humour. 

I should, I suppose, after recording that Borrow was 
born in 1803, at East Dereham, in Norfolk, proceed to 
deduce certain characteristics from his parentage, and as 
he came on his father’s side from a Cornish, and on his 
mother’s from a Norman stock, I feel that in neglecting to 
enlarge upon these points, I am missing an opportunity. 
To attempt to account for him scientifically would be, I am 
convinced, a difficult task, and it must suffice to say that as 
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his father was a recruiting officer and shifted his quarters 
according to the exigencies of his profession the boy’s bent 
towards change and wandering had much encouragement, 
especially as in the matter of companions and recreations 
he seems to have had a fairly free hand. He was thrown 
upon the world very early, and in London, where he sought 
his fortune, he soon drifted into a publisher's hack. He 
had a share in the compilation of the “ Newgate Calendar,” 
work which necessitated a peculiar and not entirely uncon- 
genial course of reading. According to his own, or rather 
to Lavengro’s account, it was the proceeds of the “ Life of 
Joseph Sell”—a very remarkable towr de force—that en- 
abled him to quit London and commence a roving life. It 
is said that this work has been searched for occasionally by 
keen Borrovians, but as it is more than probable that the 
book, like its subject, is wholly imaginary, it is not strange 
that no one has yet found it. The actual details of Borrow’s 
wanderings through England and elsewhere belong to the 
unrevealed, and will most likely never be disentangled 
from the mass of autobiographical romance. One of the 
most curious authentic records is that he was a foreign 
correspondent for the Morning Herald in 1837-9, and is 
said to have been the first of the kind. He married in 
1840, and settled at Oulton Broads, where he appears to 
have played a variation upon the country gentleman, 
mixing more with tramps and Gypsies than with his more 
conventional neighbours. His interests were largely philo- 
logical, and though languages seem to have had rather more 
of romantic than of scientific interest for him, his knowledge 
must have been extraordinarily copious and extensive, one 
of his publications actually consisting of metrical transla- 
tions from thirty languages and dialects. He died in 1881, 
leaving behind him “mountains of manuscript” which 
have not hitherto seen the light, and which his admirers 
await with some trepidation. 
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“Lavengro” and “The Romany Rye,” though not the 
first of his works in order of publication, nor probably of 
composition, are, undoubtedly, a highly idealised account 
of his own early life. They are, like all his books, an olla 
podrida of many kinds, with a satisfactory and admirable 
preponderance of the good. How much is genuine auto- 
biography and how much cunningly concocted fable must 
always, it is to be hoped, remain a mystery. For my part, 
I cannot pretend to say when Borrow is serious—for I 
believe he is often serious—and when he is having his 
little joke, for he has a remarkable faculty for speaking 
soberly and discreetly with his tongue in his cheek. If it 
is impossible that all these things should have happened to 
him, it seems no less impossible that he should have made 
them up. How could any one make up such a story as that 
of the King of the Vipers, and are there, or were there 
ever to be met with, such persons as its narrator? Then 
there is the marvellous adventure of Sergeant Bagg, when 
he made a good attempt to hand over Jerry Grant to the 
quarter sessions, an attempt defeated by a storm which he 
considered “not fair, but something Irish and supernatu- 
ral”; there is the- man who touched to keep off the evil 
chance ; the footman who had advanced views on the drama 
and considered that ‘‘Shakespeare culminated some time 
ago;” the Welsh preacher who had committed the unpar- 
donable sin—this last the hero of a truly fine piece of nar- 
rative—and others innumerable. But it is not until 
Lavengro has bought Jack Slingsby’s cart and apparatus 
(Jack had been frightened off his beat by the Flaming 
Tinman), and has fairly taken the road as a travelling tin- 
ker, that we get to the heart of the matter. An attempt 
upon his life by the old Gypsy, Mrs. Hearne, who is not 
without a certain grotesque tragedy and whose motives are 
honourably conservative, is frustrated by the unpardonable 
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sinner and his wife (a very pleasing young woman), and 
when, according to the old lady’s reading of the laws con- 
trolling matter, Lavengro should be dead, and is actually 
discovered “disputing about religion with a Welsh 
Methody” she hangs herself, a disappointed woman. Mr. 
Jasper Petulengro, her son-in-law, though reasonable 
enough on the general subject of her decease, insists, as a 
point of honour, upon satisfaction with the “naked 
morleys.” A few rounds satisfy him, being “all that can 
reasonably be expected for an old woman who carried so 
much brimstone about her.” 

Then comes the camping in “ Mumpers’ Dingle,” and 
Lavengro’s possession by the evil one, to be followed next 
day by the hardly less formidable Flaming Tinman. A 
combat ensues—short, but of the right quality, and we are 
introduced to the great Isopel Berners, a travelling 
acquaintance of the Tinman’s, who officiates as Lavengro’s 
second, while Grey Moll performs a like duty for his oppo- 
nent. The turning point in the struggle is reached when 
Isopel says that “it’s of no use flipping at the Flaming 
Tinman with your left hand,” and recommends “Long 
Melford.” Long Melford does it, and the Tinman leaves 
the field with his mort Grey Moll, while Belle and Lavengro 
commence their strange intimacy. Isopel Berners is one 
of the bravest, freshest, and most charming of heroines, 
and her too short history constitutes one of the very finest 
idylls of the road. In no other relation does Borrow—and 
I abandon all attempt to separate him from Lavengro— 
show himself so human, though even here he proves him- 
self something less or something more than a man. Isopel 
was born in the “great house” of Long Melford, where she 
learnt ‘‘to read and sew, to fear God, and to take her own 
part.” The principal detail of this last accomplishment is 
a swashing blow with the right, straight from the shoulder, 
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to which she gives the expressive title of “ Long Melford,” 
there being “nothing like it for shortness all the world 
over.” To the wandering maiden it had proved a safe- 
guard as effectual in its way as the “Erin’s honour and 
Erin’s pride” relied upon by the simpering young lady in 
the song. Isopel is, indeed, the prototype of the valiant 
young woman, now taking the world by storm, who has 
grown dissatisfied with assurances that matters will go on 
very comfortably if she will only place implicit confidence 
in the honour and pride of her natural protector, and who 
has found something of exhilaration, and no loss of honour 
or pride that is worth having, in taking her own part. In 
defiance of convention, Isopel and Lavengro now camp 
beside one another in the dingle, taking tea together regu- 
larly, a ménage strongly condemned by Mrs. Chikno—the 
Gypsy Mrs. Grundy—as being of a character that she was 
determined not to “sanctify” by social concessions. Others 
are less particular, or more charitable, and we get a little 
too much of the man in black, an emissary of Rome, who 
is rather a poor affair, though he certainly so far conveys 
the impression of a loathsome brute as to make us regret 
that the threat of the gentle Isopel to “break his glass 
against his mouth” is not carried out. Mr. and Mrs. 
Petulengro make amends by paying a ceremonial visit, 
arrayed in the Roman fashion, in spite of the determined 
opposition of their relative Mrs. Chikno, who goes so far as 
to suggest that the offer of a nobleman to marry Mrs. Petu- 
lengro before she espoused her present husband—an offer 
which is naturally a source of pride and occasional remi- 
niscence to the lady—was, after all, “in the roving and 
uncertificated line.’ Mrs. Petulengro’s reply is sound 
“In whatever line it was,” said she, “the offer was a 
good one.” Then we come to that most curious incident 
when Lavengro sat under a hedge for three hours con- 
16 
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versing with the gipsy girl Ursula, and making a not 
unsuccessful attempt to combine flirtation with moral vivi- 
section, and which resulted in surprises on both sides. 
‘‘A rum conversation it was,’ as Mr. Petulengro said, and 
he ought to know, as he had planned the meeting, and sat 
on the other side of the hedge all the time. I do not ask 
for anything better than the idea of Jasper, the baffled 
humorist, listening to the unexpected turns of that con- 
versation. It is hard to escape his conclusion that Lavengro 
“cared for nothing in the world but old words and strange 
stories,” and we may even go so far as to say that if Borrow 
had a full equipment of human emotions, his reticence is 
one of the most astonishing of literary feats. In his cool 
way Lavengro seems to have been in love with Isopel, who 
is by far the most real and most pathetic of Borrow’s 
characters. After some wooing of an unconventional kind, 
which consists mainly of dissertations on the Armenian 
language, he even offers marriage, which is declined, for 
the singular reason that as he is mad—not an insuperable 
objection in itself—it is a point of honour with the proud 
workhouse girl not to take advantage of his infirmity. 
Lavengro accepts what he is pleased to consider the inevi- 
table pretty easily—far too easily—for Isopel is decidedly 
the woman for whom to risk everything, and after a few 
decent fits of melancholy he takes the road gaily enough. 
He has the wanderer’s temperament; the company of the 
roads is good enough for him—light come, light go, and no 
loss is irreparable. Certainly, a man who can sit on the 
shaft of his cart “musing now on the structure of the 
Roman tongue, now on the rise and fall of the Persian 
power, and now on the powers vested in recorders at 
quarter sessions,” has within himself considerable recupera- 
tive resources. 


By this time we are out of “ Lavengro” and into “The 
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Romany Rye,” which is not merely a sequel, but a 
continuation of the former. Borrow actually played his 
readers the trick of stopping in the middle of an episode 
and taking up the thread after an interval of six years 
without, so far as can be seen, the slightest explanation or 
apology. “The Romany Rye” is much shorter than its 
predecessor, and the best praise that can be given to it is 
that it does not fall conspicuously below the former 
standard. The admirable sententious irony of Mr. 
Petulengro enriches the earlier pages, while later we 
have a good assortment of eccentrics, and some capital 
horsey business. Perhaps, as a genuine oddity, the prize 
must be given to the old man who employed his abundant 
leisure in keeping melancholy at bay by the singular 
expedient of learning Chinese from the crockery he 
collected. In the course of thirty-five years he had 
acquired a fair proficiency in the tongue and an enormous 
amount of china. This is unusual enough, but the oddest 
thing about this old gentleman is that, through indolence, 
he had never learnt to tell the time. Looking at the 
clock, he admitted that he could “give a guess to within a 
few minutes.” I suppose that most of us now flatter ourselves 
that we can tell the time pretty accurately, though there 
are still villages in Ireland without clock or watch, and 
yet one can look into a world where time does not much 
matter with fascination and envy. 

“The Bible in Spain,” upon which, with “ Lavengro,” 
Borrow’s reputation mainly rests, seems to be, in the main, 
an authentic account of his adventures in Spain as an 
agent of the Bible Society. It was published in 1843, 
being preceded by “The Gypsies in Spain,” which covers 
some of the same ground, but is specially devoted to what 
Mr. Carlyle’s maid-servant would call the “fakes and 
manceuvres” of that body. 
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The Edinburgh Review for February, 1843, described 
“The Bible in Spain” as “something between Le Sage 
and Bunyan.” This is very well, but if we are to get at 
Borrow in this way, I should say something, also, of 
Hawthorne, a vast deal of John Bull, a little bit of Don 
Quixote, and a touch of Dugald Dalgetty. 

We have various expedients now-a-days for putting the 
world right among which the distribution of Testaments to 
foreign peoples hardly holds its own, and though no one 
can help admiring Borrow’s pluck, and it goes without 
saying that he believed firmly in the efficacy of his method, 
it would be difficult to determine the proportions of 
motive power in his zeal for the Christian religion, delight 
in a'roving life, and desire to annoy the Pope of Rome. 
For the intrepid Borrow, his saddle-bags filled with 
Testaments, faring forth into the wilds of Spain to fight 
the powers of darkness, is by no means the typical mis- 
sionary. No obstacle daunts him on the work he sets 
himself to do, but he is always ready to turn aside for an 
odd character or a good bit of dialogue. His courage is not 
of a fantastic or of a conventionally heroic kind, and his 
simple narrative seems neither to exaggerate the dangers 
that he ran, nor with false modesty to minimise them. 
They are a matter of course, a part of the day's work, and 
he ventures into gloomy robber-haunted passes with a non- 
chalance which is perhaps derived in part from the 
confidence which his extraordinary immunity from mishap 
had given him. That he does not get his throat cut he 
attributes, with sincere piety, to the watchful care of 
God, though possibly under other conditions the fatalist 
philosophy of his guide that “it was not so written” might 
have served him equally well. Pious though he is, he is 
buoyed up by no spiritual enthusiasm; he is merely a 
plain man doing his duty, a duty that is, on the whole, 
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highly congenial to him. It would have been equally con- 
genial, I am sure, to supply the Spaniards with good ale 
had such a mission been feasible, and he would have risked 
his life for this cause with the same fortitude. We laugh 
at Borrow here as elsewhere, but it is with the happy 
laughter of pride and affection. 

In the course of his travels he ran almost as many risks 
as St. Paul, these ranging from apparent and measurable 
dangers to such incidents as that when, on a pitch dark 
night, in a district infested by murderous bandits, he heard 
the straining and gasping of men under a heavy burden, 
who crossed the road within a few feet of where he was 
halted. On another occasion, when on shipboard off Cape 
Finisterra, all hope was abandoned :— 

“We were now close to the rocks, when a horrid convul- 
sion of the elements took place. The lightning enveloped 
us as with a mantle; the thunders were louder than the 
roar of a million cannon; the dregs of the ocean seemed 
to be cast up, and in the midst of all this turmoil, the wind, 
without the slightest intimation, veered right about, and 
pushed us from the horrible coast faster than it had pre- 
viously driven us towards it.” It is no wonder that the 
oldest sailors on board acknowledged that they had never 
witnessed so providential an escape. What is of more impor- 
tance to us, this incident was the cause of one of Borrow’s 
most entertaining adventures. This was a characteristic ex- 
pedition to Finisterra, to bestow hislast remaining Testament 
upon the inhabitants of that remote région, in commemo- 
ration of his escape. The Quixotic element in his character 
here asserts itself, temporarily overpowering the Dugald 
Dalgetty. The roads were frightful, the country outlandish 
and dangerous, the destination almost unknown—a combi- 
nation of circumstances which became almost ideal, when, 
by a happy chance, he acquired a guide quite after his own 
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heart :—“ His face was very long, and would have borne 
some slight resemblance to a human countenance had the 
nose been more visible, for its place seemed to have been 
entirely occupied by a wry mouth and large staring eyes. 
His dress consisted of three articles—an old and tattered 
hat of the Portuguese kind, broad at the crown and narrow 
at the eaves; something which appeared to be a shirt, and 
dirty canvas trousers. Willing to enter into conversation 
with him, and remembering that the alquilador had 
informed me that he spoke languages, I asked him in 
English if he had always acted in the capacity of guide, 
whereupon he turned his eyes with a singular expression 
upon my face, gave a loud laugh, a long leap, and clapped 
his hands thrice above his head. Perceiving that he did 
not understand me, I repeated my demand in French, and 
was again answered by the laugh, leap, and clapping. At 
last he said, in broken Spanish, ‘Master mine, speak 
Spanish, in God’s name, I can understand you, and still 
better if you speak Gallegan, but I can promise no more. 
I heard what the alquilador told you, but he is the greatest 
embustero in the whole land, and deceived you then as he 
did when he promised to accompany you. I serve him for 
my sins, but it was an evil hour when I left the deep sea, 
and turned guide,’ adding, ‘When my master told you that 
I should bear you pleasant company by the way, it was the 
only word of truth that has come from his mouth for a 
month ; and long before you reach Finisterra you will have 
rejoiced that the servant, and not the master, went with 
you; he is dull and heavy, but I am what you see.’ He 
then gave two or three first-rate summersets, again laughed 
loudly, and clapped his hands.” This strange person 
describes himself in a phrase of quite poetical exactness as 
“a fellow who rides upon the clouds, and is occasionally 
whisked away by a gust of wind,” and confirms the impres- 
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sion of his fitness for a guide to Finisterra by a confiden- 
tial acknowledgment that he had never heard of such a 
place, offering, however, to “‘push forward to Corcuvion, 
which is five mad leagues from hence.’ After a little time, 
‘Do you think we shall reach Corcuvion to-night ?’ said I 
to the guide, as we emerged from this valley to a savage 
moor, which appeared of almost boundless extent. 

“*T do not. I do not. We shall in no manner reach 
Corcuvion to-night. I by no means like the appearance of 
this moor. The sun is rapidly sinking, and then if there 
comes on a haze, we shall meet the Estadéa.’ 

««* What do you mean by the Estadéa ?’ 

«“«What do I mean by the Estadéa? My master asks 
me what I mean by the Estadinha. I have met the Esta- 
dinha but once, and it was upon a moor, something like 
this. I was in company with several women, and a thick 
haze came on, and suddenly a thousand lights shone above 
our heads in the haze, and there was a wild cry, and the 
women fell to the ground screaming, “ Estadéa! Estadéa! ” 
and I myself fell to the ground crying out “ Estadinha!” 
The Estadéa are the spirits of the dead which ride upon 
the haze, bearing candles in their hands. I tell you 
frankly, my master, that if we meet the assembly of the 
souls, I shall leave you at once, and then I shall run and 
run till I drown myself in the sea, somewhere about 
Muros.’” 

“ Somewhere about Muros” is good. 

It throws some light upon Borrow’s disposition that 
it does not appear to have occurred to him to turn back 
from this unpromising expedition. He duly accomplished 
his mission, though the inhabitants of Finisterra came 
very near to shooting both him and his guide, being quite 
unable to conceive of any legitimate motive for the visit. 
The Spanish horses are almost as entertaining as the men. 
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One pony was offered for sale by a soldier with the startling 
recommendation that “when he once commences running, 
nothing will stop him but the sea.” For this redoubtable 
beast, about which Mr. Swinburne ought to write a poem, 
the soldier asked two hundred and sixty dollars, and “no 
less.” 

“<«That is a large sum,’ said I. 

“*No senor, not at all, considering that he is a baggage 
pony, and belongs to the troop, and is not mine to sell.’” 

Borrow’s sojourn in the city was not free from striking 
episodes :—‘ One of the ruffians of Madrid, called Manolos, 
came up to me one night in a dark street, and told me that 
unless J discontinued selling my ‘Jewish books’ I should 
have a knife ‘nailed in my heart, but I told him to go 
home, say his prayers, and tell his employers that I pitied 
them.” In spite of such interruptions, Borrow managed to 
dispose of six hundred Testaments in the streets and alleys 
of Madrid, ‘‘a fact which,” he says, “‘ 1 may be permitted to 
mention with gladness and decent triumph in the Lord.” 
His enemies seem to have been more malignant than 
powerful, andtheir momentary triumphin obtaining hiscom- 
mittal to prison gave them small satisfaction, for he caused 
the authorities extreme embarrassmen: by refusing to come 
out again. He found that the prison offered a precious 
opportunity for “making investigations in the robber 
language of Spain, a subject about which I had long felt 
much curiosity.” 

“The Gypsies in Spain” was published in 1841, about 
two years before the “ Bible.” 1t need not be said that such 
a man as Borrow, a vagabond by choice, whose particular 
hobby was to ferret out peculiarities of language and race, 
should find much with which to sympathise in Gypsy life, 
and much to attract him in Gypsy lore. His account of the 
Spanish Gypsies—casual, inexact, and picturesque—is not 
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the least entertaining of his books. Judged by the stan- 
dards of scientific philology, it may be deficient; for he is 
interested in curiosities rather than in essentials; but it 
gives a living impression of a strange and unique race. 
He actually ministered to their spiritual needs by the 
production of a Gypsy Gospel of St. Luke, and employed 
Gypsies to aid him in the work of translation in order to 
maintain the idiom, a notable instance of thorough work. 
It is interesting to hear that this work enjoyed a great 
reputation as a charm against dangers and mischances, and 
was in particular request in this capacity upon thieving 
expeditions. Nor were Borrow’s personal exhortations 
always attended with success of the kind anticipated :—“ I 
spoke of the power of God, manifested in preserving them 
as a separate and distinct people among the nations until 
the present day. I warmed with my subject. I subse- 
quently produced a manuscript book, from which I read a 
portion of the Scriptures, and the Lord’s Prayer and 
Apostles’ Creed, in Rommany. When I had concluded, I 
looked around me. The features of the assembly were 
twisted, and the eyes of all turned upon me with a frightful 
squint; not an individual present but squinted—the gen- 
teel Pépa, the good-humoured Chicharona, the Casdami, 
etc., etc. The Gypsy fellow, the contriver of the jest, 
squinted worst of all. Such are Gypsies.” 

3ut if the morals of the Spanish Gypsies left a good deal 
to be desired, it is easy to believe that Borrow’s official or 
missionary desire that it should be otherwise could co-exist 
with a feeling akin to Mr. Swinburne’s toward the Mary 
Stuart whom an infatuated school of historians are anxious 
to prove “innocent.” I think that the Gypsy soldier had 
more attraction for Borrow than any quantity of smug con- 
verts could have had, and as his story is one of the finest 
narratives in the whole of the works we are considering, I 
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shall venture to quote it at some length :—In person he is 
a kind of De Flores. “His eyes were small, and like 
ferrets, red and fiery; his complexion like a_ brick, 
chequered with spots of purple.” He is racked by a 
horrible outrageous cough, the consequence, as he declares, 
of one of his numerous wounds—a shot through the lungs. 
This fantastic savage, proud of his Gypsy blood, improves 
Borrow’s acquaintance. 

“On the third day, as I was sitting down to dinner, in 
he walked unannounced. I am rather hospitable than 
otherwise, so I cordially welcomed him to partake of my 
meal. ‘Con micha gusto,’ he replied, and instantly took 
his place at the table. I was again astonished, for if his 
cough was frightful, his appetite was yet more so. He 
ate like a wolf of the sierra; soup, puchero, fowl, and 
bacon disappeared from before him in a twinkling. I 
ordered in cold meat, which he instantly despatched; a 
large piece of cheese was then produced. We had been 
drinking water. 

“* Where is the wine?’ said he. 

“«T never use it,’ I replied. 

“ He looked blank. The hostess, however, who was present 
waiting, said, ‘If the gentleman wish for wine, I have 
a bota nearly full, which I will instantly fetch. The skin 
bottle, when full, might contain about four quarts. She 
filled him a very large glass, and was removing the skin, 
but he prevented her, saying, ‘Leave it, my good woman; 
my brother here will settle with you for the little I shall 


, 


use. 


“He now lighted his cigar, and it was evident that he 
had made good his quarters. On the former occasion I 
thought his behaviour sufficiently strange, but I liked it 
still less on the present. Every fifteen minutes he emptied 
his glass, which contained at least a pint; his conversation 
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became horrible; he related the atrocities which he had 
committed when a robber and brigand in La Mancha. ‘It 
was our custom,’ he said, ‘to tie our prisoners to the olive 
trees, and then, putting our horses to full speed, to tilt at 
them with our spears.’ As he continued to drink he 
became waspish and quarrelsome: he had hitherto talked 
Castilian, but he would now only converse in Gypsy and 
in Latin, the last of which languages he spoke with great 
fluency, though ungrammatically. He told me that he had 
killed six men in duels; and, drawing his sword, fenced 
about the room. I saw, by the manner in which he 
handled it, that he was master of his weapon. His cough 
did not return, and he said it seldom afflicted him when 
he dined well. He gave me to understand that he had 
received no pay for two years. ‘Therefore you visit me,’ 
thought I. At the end of three hours, perceiving that he 
exhibited no signs of taking his departure, I arose, and 
said I must again leave him. ‘As you please, brother,’ 
said he, ‘use no ceremony with me. I am fatigued, and 
will wait a little while.’ I did not return till eleven at 
night, when my hostess informed me that he had just 
departed, promising to return next day. He had emptied 
the bota to the last drop, and the cheese produced being 
insufficient for him, he had sent for an entire Dutch 
cheese on my account, part of which he had eaten and 
the rest carried away. I now saw that I had formed a 
most troublesome acquaintance, of whom it was highly 
necessary to rid myself, if possible; [ therefore dined out 
for the next nine days. For a week he came regularly at 
the usual hour, at the end of which time he desisted; the 
hostess was afraid of him, as she said that he was a brujo 
or wizard, and only spoke to him through the wicket. 

“On the tenth day I was cast into prison, where I 
continued several weeks. Once, during my confinement, 
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he called at the house, and, being informed of my mishap, 
drew his sword, and vowed with horrible imprecations to 
murder the Prime Minister, Ofalia, for having dared to 
imprison his brother. On my release I did not visit my 
lodgings for several days, but lived at an hotel. I returned 
late one afternoon with my servant Francisco, a Basque of 
Hernéni, who had served me with the utmost fidelity 
during my imprisonment, which he had voluntarily shared 
with me. The first person I saw on entering was the 
Gypsy soldier, seated by the table, whereon were several 
bottles of wine which he had ordered from the tavern, of 
course on my account. He was smoking, and looked 
savage and sullen: perhaps he was not much pleased with 
the reception he had experienced. He had forced himself 
in, and the woman of the house sat in a corner, looking 
upon him with dread. I addressed him, but he would 
scarcely return an answer. At last he commenced 
discoursing with great volubility in Gypsy and Latin. I 
did not understand much of what he said. His words 
were wild and incoherent, and he repeatedly threatened 
some person. The last bottle was now exhausted—he 
demanded more. I told him in a gentle manner that he 
had drunk enough. He looked on the ground for some 
time, then slowly, and somewhat hesitatingly, drew his 
sword and laid it on the table. It was become dark. I 
was not afraid of the fellow, but I wished to avoid anything 
unpleasant. I called to Francisco to bring lights, and, 
obeying a sign which I made him, he sat down at the 
table. The Gypsy glared fiercely upon him. Francisco 
laughed, and began with great glee to talk in Basque, of 
which the Gypsy understood not a word. The Basques, 
like all Tartars—and such they are—are paragons of 
fidelity and good nature; they are only dangerous when 
outraged, when they are terrible indeed. Francisco, to 
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the strength of a giant, joined the disposition of a lamb. 
He was beloved, even in the palio of the prison, where he 
used to pitch the bar, and wrestle with the murderers 
and felons, always coming off victor. He continued 
speaking Basque. The Gypsy was incensed; and, forget- 
ting the language in which for the last hour he had been 
speaking, complained to Francisco of his rudeness in 
speaking any tongue but Castilian. The Basque replied 
by a loud carcajdda, and slightly touched the Gypsy on 
the knee. The latter sprang up like a mine discharged, 
seized his sword, and, retreating a few steps, made a 
desperate lunge at Francisco. The Basques, next to the 
Pasiegos, are the best cudgel players in Spain, and in the 
world. Francisco held in his hand part of a broomstick, 
which he had broken in the stable, whence he had just 
ascended. With the swiftness of lightning he foiled the 
stroke of Chaléco, and in another moment, with a 
dexterous blow, struck the sword out of his hand, sending 
it ringing against the wall. The Gypsy resumed his seat 
and his cigar. He occasionally looked at the Basque. His 
glances were at first atrocious, but presently changed their 
expression, and appeared to me to become prying and 
eagerly curious. He at last arose, picked up his sword, 
sheathed it, and walked slowly to the door; when there 
he stopped, turned round, advanced close to Francisco, 
and looked him steadfastly in the face, ‘My good fellow,’ 
said he, ‘Il am a Gypsy, and can read baji. Do you know 
where you will be at this time to-morrow?’ Then, 
laughing like a hyena, he departed, and I never saw him 
again. 

“At that time on the morrow, Francisco was on his 
death-bed. He had caught the jail-fever, which had long 
raged in the Cural de la Corte, when I was imprisoned. 
In a few days he was buried, a mass of corruption, in the 
Campo Santo of Madrid.” 
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This splendid piece of writing is a good example of 
Borrow’s method. It is a vivid glimpse of a strange, 
almost a tragic figure—superficial, isolated, inconsequent, 
and yet sufficient. Of the essential spirit, of the meaning 
of this man, we know nothing: of whence he comes and 
whither he goes, we care nothing. 

In “ Wild Wales” (1862), the last of Borrow’s five popu- 
lar books, we find him under changed conditions. He 
travels with a wife and step-daughter in a civilised manner, 
and has become, generally, a feasible person, with only 
occasional dashes into the wilds. As usual, he shows no 
sign of the burden of responsibility that weighs upon the 
literary artist, and there is more than enough of frivolity 
and even of puerility. It is one of his virtues that his 
narrative depends rather upon quality than point, but in 
this veritable chronicle of small beer there is sometimes 
neither style nor matter. Yet even this waste of realism 
is, in its degree, a genuine transcript from life, and this 
high old Tory gives us a fine sense of the brotherhood of 
man, not by the depth or breadth of his sympathies, still 
iess by a high conception of justice derived from abstract 
reasoning, but by the pervading spirit of kindliness and 
friendliness in relations that are slight and casual. To ask 
the road is an opportunity for fellowship, and the liking 
for a glass of good ale is the touch of nature in which 
he gladly recognises kinship with all the world worth 
considering. 

There are few contributions of the first rank to the 
gallery of eccentrics, though we have a good one in a 


, 


“serious looking gentleman ” with a glass of “ something’ 
before him, who occupied an inn-parlour. It appeared 
that this worthy believed in predestination, and was 
convinced that he himself would inevitably be damned, 
a circumstance which gave him a kind of “gloomy 
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consequence.” Borrow reasoned with him, not with- 
out a kind of success, for he left the unhappy man 
considerably annoyed at having had the worst of the 
argument. 

“Wild Wales” is pitiless in its detail. Every sixpence 
spent, every greeting uttered, every glass of ale drunk— 
and they are many—is deemed worthy of careful record. 
A fact is a fact for Borrow, and his appetite for these is 
insatiable and astounding. For example:—“It grew 
darker and darker. On I hurried along the road; at 
last I came to lone, lordly groves. On my right was an 
open gate and a lodge. The door was open, and in a little 
room I beheld a nice-looking old lady sitting by a table, on 
which, stood a lighted candle, with her eyes fixed on a 
large book: ‘Excuse me,’ said I, ‘but who owns this 
property?’ The old lady looked up from her book, which 
appeared to be a Bible, without the slightest surprise, 
though I certainly came upon her unawares, and answered : 
‘Mr. John Wynn.’” This is a complete incident without 
relation or development. But though “ Wild Wales” is the 
mildest in flavour of Borrow’'s books, and, from the reader’s 
point of view, a wife and daughter are as poor an exchange 
for Isopel Berners as the comparatively tame Welshmen for 
Flaming Tinmans and Mr. Petulengros, there is very much 
in these excursions to the dwelling-places and burial-places 
of old Welsh bards that is of delightful quality. We feel 
some scepticism as to the surpassing merits of the bards, 
but none as to the enthusiasm of their lover, and if we 
cannot share the pleasure of his little triumphs in 
astonishing the natives by a knowledge of their history 
and antiquities surpassing their own, even as before we 
have condoned his harmless vanity in devising scenes for 
the display of his learning in Gypsy-lore and foreign 
tongues, these books are not for us. Borrow’s child-like 
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genius may easily be ridiculed by little men, and, indeed, 
it is impossible, as it is unnecessary, to maintain an 
attitude of strict reverence towards him. He seems 
to have no critical faculty worth mentioning, and conse- 
quently has no knowledge of his own strong points. He 
hates his critics to such purpose that he acknowledges 
having laid traps for them in the misspelling of foreign 
words, in order that he might denounce their ignorance 
when they failed to discover the mistakes. In an appendix 
to the ‘“ Romany Rye,” which is mainly a reply to criticisms 
on “ Lavengro,” he reviews this work in a manner in which 
irrelevance, complacency, and fatuity are agreeably 
mingled, informing us in an exquisite passage that it was 
undertaken “for the express purpose of inculcating 
virtue,” and other nice things, “for awakening a contempt 
for nonsense of every kind, and a hatred for priestcraft, 
more especially that of Rome.” It is hardly too much to 
say that all his roads lead to Rome, “the machinations of 
Rome” being in his view the principal hindrance to 
human progress. He hates the Pope with a fine old 
sritish hatred, and veils his fear of the Jesuits with the 
most insulting contempt. As to Frenchmen, he admits 
that since the decay of pugilism it is no longer true, as it 
was conspicuously true in its palmy days, that one English- 
man is a match for two of them, but this apparent con- 
cession seems to be for the temporary purpose of glorifying 
the noble art, of which he writes with fine enthusiasm on 
one page, while on the next we may read of a revivalist 
preaching which he has followed with reverence and 
attention. Happily the time has passed for these anti- 
pathies to be taken seriously as matters for regret and 
irritation, and we may now take a mild pleasure in these 
antiquities of feeling. 

Mr. Saintsbury has declared that Borrow has “ flashes 
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of ethical reflection which, though, like all ethical reflec- 
tions, often one-sided, are of the first order of insight.” 
I confess that I cannot recall any examples, and I almost 
think that I should be sorry to find them. Certainly he 
had a good stock of working virtues, but he seems to me 
seldom to get nearer to ethical reflection than somewhat 
facile rhapsody, just as violent prejudice is commonly as 
far as he travels on the road of passion. It is less difficult 
to find passages that are “one-sided.” He says, “In 
regard to conscience, be it permitted to observe that it 
‘varies much according to climate, country, and religion ; 
perhaps nowhere is i so terrible and strong as in England; 
I nee not say why.” If this is one of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
“flashes,” we might go on to claim for him a critical 
method on the strength of such references as that to “a 
most extraordinary genius, some of whose productions 
possess merit of a very high order.” 

It seems almost time to say a good word for him in 
whose honour this paper is compiled, or I must justify 
myself by a theory that a combination of faults and 
absurdities may make up a meritorious whole; and even 
now I must begin with something like depreciation. In 
any scheme of liberal education Borrow is decidedly an 
“extra.” He solves for us no problems of the universe ; 
he makes no appeal to our deepest tragic emotions nor to 
our finest sense of comedy; he has little grasp of character, 
and we know his people only by some salient point; nor 
has he the habit of introspective analysis that might give 
us something of the fashionable “human document.” 
His temper is romantic; the order and beauty of the 
world appeal to him less than its strangeness. Even in 
languages he is a sheer romancist. He is hardly a great 
literary artist, and his style, like his matter, is varied and 


unequal. His humour, sly rather than subtle, and with 
17 
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an old-fashioned flavour that adds to its piquancy, finds 
expression in much good and even fine dialogue. Mr. 
George Milner, a warm admirer of Borrow, describes him 
as “an egotist pure and simple,” and attributes much of 
his success to this thorough-going audacity of egotism. It 
is an egotism without qualms, natural with the nature of 
primitive man, unvexed with the compromises of social 
conditions. It is this which gives to his narrative style, 
founded to some extent on Defoe, a directness and naiveté 
that can deal with extraordinary incidents without forcing 
the note. He takes us to the region of oddities, where 
the normal would be the surprising. 

What, then, is the meaning and value of Borrow to us ? 
I recall what Mr. Pater has said of Wordsworth—that his 
function is “not to teach lessons, or to enforce rules, or 
even to stimulate to noble ends; but to withdraw the 
thoughts for a little while from the mere machinery of life, 
to fix them, with appropriate emotions, on the spectacle of 
those great facts in man’s existence which no machinery 
affects.” What Borrow can do for us is not so great, so 
high an office; it is, indeed, almost the converse of this, 
being, as I take it, rather to liberate us for a time from 
thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls; to take us from 
all our immensities and profundities to a good old-fashioned 
adventurous world, with some mystery and a good deal of 
madness in it—to show us how much of fine and varied life 
may be gathered on the surface—to turn us once and again 
from the strenuous moderns, with their almost intolerable 


burdens of moral and artistic responsibility, to take refuge 
in the shallow and the quaint—to play for us a diversion 
that may help us to forget the shadow of the ultimate tragic 
facts of human life. 

I am prepared to hear that Borrow had really an ade- 
quate and profound philosophy of life, but if it is so, I 
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rejoice to have escaped it. His mosaic of queer little bits 
will hardly make a “ placid and continuous whole.” And 
yet he is no mere fantastic personage. Taking hold of 
things at first hand, as he did, he pierced through con- 
ventions to a basis of reality. He liked this life of the 
roads better than any other, and though he calls on us 
sometimes with complacency to marvel at the extraordinary 
taste that prefers the society of Gypsies and pugilists to that 
of the bourgeois, he knew what was good for him. In the 
art, the literature, the political questions of his time, he 
took curiously little interest ; he had not a deep and full 
appreciation of earth or man; but he lived his own life in 
his own way; he was a valiant and patriotic Englishman, 
and he wrote what will not be superseded and should not 
be forgotten. 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.* 


BY WM. DINSMORE. 
The child is father of the man.— Wordsworth. 


None was like him, no, not one 
From other men he stood apart, alone 
In honour spotless as unfallen snow, 
Nothing all evil was it his to know ; 
His charity still found some germ, some spark 
Of light in natures that seemed wholly dark. 
He read men’s souls ; the lowly and the high 
Moved on the self-same level in his eye. 
Gracious to all, to none subservient, 
“Without offence, he spake the word he meant— 
His word no trick of tact or courtly art, 
But the white flowering of the noble heart. 
Careless he was of much the world counts gain, 
4 Careless of self, too simple to be vain. 


VV —Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

SOU eam NGLAND may well be proud 
i 2a " f, of her noble son, Reynolds ; 
ON | and the inhabitants of his 
birthplace, Plympton, Devon- 
shire, ought to keep his 
memory green, if it were 
only as a return for the life- 








33 iS Si iS ee long love he had for his 

NY iy native town—a marked trait 
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in his sympathetic nature. 

Sir Joshua, while a boy, manifested his predilection for 

painting. He also proved that he loved wisdom—he had 





* Born July 6th, 1723. Died February 28rd, 1792. 
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an understanding spirit, lively, clear, not given to evil; he 
loved all that is excellent ; he was ready to do good. His 
goodness possessed a body undefiled. He adopted rules of 
conduct for himself—derived mainly from his father’s 
maxims, one of which was that “the great principle of being 
happy in this world is, not to mind or be affected with small 
things.” At the age of eight, Joshua learned a course of 
lessons on perspective, and executed, according to the rules, 
a view of the grammar school at Plympton, of which his 
father was master—an excellent and amiable man, of most 
lovable qualities. Joshua’s practice, from his boyhood to 
the end of his busy life, was in harmony with his own 
teaching. He constantly exemplified his favourite remark, 
“To well-directed industry nothing is impossible.” In 
advising young painters to lead industrious lives, he said, 
“They must, therefore, be told again and again that labour 
is the only price of solid fame, and that whatever their 
force of genius may be, there is no easy method of becoming 
a good painter. When we read the lives of the most 
eminent painters, every page informs us that no part of 
their time was spent in dissipation. Even an increase of 
fame served only to augment their industry. The pictures 
thus wrought with such pain now appear like the effect of 
enchantment, and as if some mighty genius had struck 
them off at a blow.” He taught his pupils that at all times 
and in all places they must be intent on their profession, 
ever improving their fancy and deftness of manipulation. 

And as a further inducement to manual dexterity, he 
said, “ The artist who has his hand made expert by prac- 
tice works with ease and readiness, whilst he who would 
have you believe that he is waiting for the inspiration of 
genius is in reality at a loss how to begin, and is at last 
delivered of his monsters with difficulty and pain.” 
Reynolds recommended young artists to carefully observe 
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the art of the great painters, and also to heedfully note 
what is grand or beautiful in Nature. ‘Study, therefore,” 
he said, ‘‘the works of the great masters for ever. Study 
as nearly as you can, in the order, in the manner, on the 
principles, on which they studied. Study Nature atten- 
tively, but always with those masters in your company ; 
consider them as models which you are to imitate, and at 
the same time as rivals which you are to combat. 
Nature is, and must be, the fountain which alone is inex- 
haustible, and from which all excellences must originally 
flow.” 

Sir Joshua, “take him for all in all,” was the first painter of 
his day. I am not unmindful of the high merits of Hogarth, 
Gainsborough, Wilson, Romney, and other accomplished 
and much neglected native artists who lived in the latter 
half of the last century. The British school of painting in 
Reynolds's time was at the head of all other schools of art, 
although great preference was then unduly given in 
England to works by foreign artists). There was at that 
time an Italian mania in this country, which lasted for 
many years after Reynolds’s day. Charles Robert Leslie, 
R.A., in his highly interesting and very sympathetic “ Life 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” tells us that: “Canova, in 
England, got more commissions than he could find time 
to execute.” Canova was a generous-minded man, and 
appreciated Flaxman’s splendid talents; he recommended 
him to the notice of several English noblemen, who did 
not seem to know that such an able sculptor then existed. 
In urging Flaxman’s merits, Canova quaintly remarked: 
“You English see with your ears.” 

The indefatigable exertions of Sir Joshua revived the 
brilliant effects of the Venetian style of painting, which 
had sunk into a dull arrangement of colour. He spent a 
great portion of his life in endeavouring to combine the 
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bright quality of the Venetian style with the rich tran- 
sparency of Correggio and Rembrandt. Reynolds’s enthu- 
siasm for painting infused itself through his placid nature. 
Art to his soul was what the best food and the best raiment 
are tothe body. Hisskill and fancy are seen conspicuously 
in his portraits of women and of the children he so fondly 
loved. His intercourse with them helped to keep his 
heart pure and young. In the paintings of women and 
juveniles his conception of his sitters’ inward traits has 
wrought itself into the exquisite quality of his pictures. 
Opus artificem probat. The love for his native town was 
ever with him a passion and delight. Nothing could over- 
come his affection for his birthplace, and any mark of 
respect tendered to him by his townsfolk had a peculiar 
charm for him. He rejoiced and returned thanks when 
he was elected Alderman of Plympton. When he was 
chosen Mayor, he said: “It was an honour which gave 
him more pleasure than any other he had received in his 
life.” Soon after his election, he presented to the corpora- 
tion his portrait, painted by himself. The corporation, 
when abolished under the Municipal Corporation Act, 
were obliged to realise their property, and after offering 
the picture to the National Gallery, to no purpose, the 
portrait was sold to Lord Egremont, for £510. O thou most 
fickle Plympton! 

Sir Joshua’s portrait, by himself, engraved by F. Holl, 
represents the painter in the prime of life, with a calm 
and gentle expression of countenance, indicative of bene- 
volence, openness of heart, sunny goodness, humour, and 
other amiable traits of character. His delightful social 
manner, dignified deportment, and even temper, made him 
a valuable friend and model host. There was no sitting 
above or below the salt at his dinner table. The magic of 
his nature drew forth the good qualities of his guests. The 
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chief enjoyment his friends derived from those amicable 
feasts was the opportunity they afforded of enjoying the 
company of kindred spirits and the rational delights of 
social intercourse. 

In May, 1773, an extraordinary dinner was given by 
Thrale, at the Southwark brewery, to celebrate Garrick’s 
admission to the Literary Club. The table was laid in a 
new brewing copper. Reynolds, Garrick, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, and Burke were among the guests. What an 
assemblage of famous men in a brewer's copper! 

It is pleasant to think of the memorable friendship which 
existed between Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, and Gold- 
smith—we cherish an affectionate regard towards their 
memory. Reynolds thoroughly appreciated Goldsmith’s 
character, and the poet knew he was safe in Sir Joshua’s 
company—so easy, natural, and unaffected. In the 
painter's fellowship the wandering heir of the Muses could 
wear his heart upon his sleeve without fear. 

Reynolds never raised the laugh at the poet’s expense. 
It was a graceful act on Goldsmith’s part to dedicate his 
exquisite idyll, “The Deserted Village,” to Sir Joshua, thus 
coupling their names “to the last syllable of recorded 
time.” The dedication is set forth in simple language, yet 
dignified and tender, as follows :— 


TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Dear Str,—I can have no expectations, in an address of this kind, either 
to add to your reputation or to establish my own. You can gain nothing from 
my admiration, as I am ignorant of that art in which you are said to excel ; 
and I may lose much by the severity of your judgment, as few have a juster 
taste in poetry than you. Setting interest therefore aside, to which I never 
paid much attention, I must be indulged at present in following my affections. 
The only dedication I ever made was to my brother, because I loved him 
better than most other men. He is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this 
poem to you. 


. 
I am, dear sir, 
Your sincere friend and ardent admirer, 
OLIvER GOLDSMITH 
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About the time the “Deserted Village” was published 
Sir Joshua was engaged in painting the poet’s portrait, and 
it is possible that under the influence of the sympathetic 
lines penned by Goldsmith, we owe much of the dignity 
and tenderness the painter limned in his picture of the 
poet’s singular and yet most pathetic face. C. R. Leslie, R.A., 
said: “I have seen nothing on canvas more touching—not 
even by that master of pathos, Gainsborough—than 
Reynolds’s portrait of Goldsmith. It recalls all that is 
known of the sufferings of the tenderest and warmest of 
hearts. In that thoughtful, patient face, the traces of a 
life of endurance, and the consciousness of being misunder- 
stood and undervalued, are as unmistakable as the 
benevolence that is meditating how to amuse and make 
better a world by which it was considered a vulgar face, 
and which had treated the owner of it so scurvily. 

“But Reynolds, not being one of the vulgar, saw no 
vulgarity in the head of Goldsmith. . . . This head 
of Goldsmith is to me the most pathetic picture Reynolds 
ever painted; not only because, in looking at it, I think of 
the ‘ Deserted Village,’ but far more because the sufferings 
of a whole life and of the tenderest of hearts are written 
in it.” It is touching to remember that probably the last 
work on which Goldsmith was employed was his unfinished 
epitaph on Reynolds. Goldsmith’s lines will ever remain 


the best summary of Sir Joshua’s character. 
Here Reynolds is laid ; and, to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind. 
His pencil was striking, resistless and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, complying and bland ; 
Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces—his manners our heart : 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judged without skill, he waa still hard of hearing ; 
When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 
By flattery unspoiled , coat ote = 
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Reynolds had a vein of humour in him, something akin 
to Goldsmith’s, an evergreen of his nature, which gave a 
charm to his life, and which made his company a delight 
to his friends. His humour, free from bitterness, is seen 
in the composition of two dialogues written with a view to 
show Garrick’s character, and also to record Johnson’s 
peculiarities of conversation. The dialogues, written with 
rare skill, show that Sir Joshua was a shrewd observer of 
men and manners. They illustrate Reynolds’s remark that 
“Johnson considered Garrick as his property, and would 
never suffer anybody to praise or abuse him but himself.” 
The scene is laid in Sir Joshua’s house; a number of 
guests are supposed to be present who had not before been 
in Johnson’s company. 


DratocvE No. 1. 


Rernotps. [Aside,]—Let me alone; Ill bring him out. I have been 
thinking, Dr. Johnson, this morning on a matter that has puzzled me very 
much. It is a subject that I daresay has often passed in your thoughts, and 
though J cannot, I daresay you have made up your mind upon it. 


Jounson.—Tilly fally! what is all this preparation? What is all this 
mighty matter ? 


R.—Why, it is a very weighty matter. The subject I have been thinking 
upon is Predestination and Free-will ; two things I cannot reconcile together 
for the life of me. In my opinion, Dr. Johnson, free-will and foreknowledge 
cannot be reconciled. 


J.—Sir, it is not of very great importance what your opinion is upon such 
a question. 


R.—But I meant only, Dr. J., to know your opinion. 


J.—No, sir; you meant no such thing. You meant only to show these 
gentlemen that you are not the man they took you to be, but that you think 
of high matters sometimes, and that you may have the credit of having it 
said that you held an argument with Sam Johnson on Predestination and 
Free-will—a subject of that magnitude as to have engaged the attention of 
the world, to have perplexed the wisdom of man for these two thousand years ; 
a subject on which the fallen angels, who had yet not lost all their original 
brightness, find themselves in wandering mazes lost. That such a subject could 
be discussed in the levity of convivial conversation is a degree of absurdity 
beyond what is easily conceivable. 
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R.—It is so, as you say, to be sure. I talked once to our friend Garrick 
pon this subject, but I remember we could make nothing of it. 
J.—O noble pair ! 
R.—Garrick was a clever fellow, Dr. J. Garrick, take him altogether, 
was certainly a very great man. 


J.—Garrick, sir, may be a great man in your opinion, as far as I know, but 
he is not so in mine ; little things are great to little men. 





R.—I have heard you say, Dr, Johnson, 

J.—Sir, you never heard me say that David Garrick was a great man. 
You may have heard me say that Garrick was a good repeater—of other men’s 
words—words put into his mouth by other men. This makes but faint 
approach towards being a great man. 


R.—But take Garrick upon the whole, now, in regard to conversation 





J.—Well, sir, in regard to conversation, I never discovered in the con- 
versation of David Garrick any intellectual energy, any wide grasp of thought, 
any extensive comprehension of mind, or that he possessed any of those powers 
to which great could with any degree of propriety be applied 

R.—But still —— 


J.—Hold, sir, I have not done. There are to be sure, in the laxity of 
colloquial speech, various kinds of greatness, A man may bea great tobacconist, 
@ man may be a great painter, he may be likewise a great mimic ; now you 
may be the one and Garrick the other, and yet neither of you may be 
great men. 

R.—But, Dr. Johnson 


J.—Hold, sir! I have often lamented how dangerous it is to investigate 
and to discriminate character, to men who have no discriminating powers. 








R.—But Garrick, as a companion, I heard you say—no longer ago than 
last Wednesday, at Mrs. Thrale’s table —— 


J.—You tease me, sir. Whatever you may have heard me say—no longer 
ago than last Wednesday, at Mrs. Thrale’s table—I tell you I do not say so 
now ; besides, as I said before, you may not have understood me, you 
misapprehended me, you may not have heard me. 


R.—I am very sure I heard you. 


J.—Besides, besides, sir, besides—do you not know—are you so ignorant 
as not to know—that it is the highest degree of rudeness to quote a man 
against himself ? 


R.—But if you differ from yourself, and give one opinion to-day —— 


J.—Have done, sir ; the company, you see, are tired, as well as myself. 


For a period of 66 years Fortune smiled upon Reynolds. 
The inflexible countenance of misfortune frowned upon him 
only when his eyesight failed. His relatives and friends 
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lived to see the confirmation of the dearest hopes they had 
formed of him in the vernal season of his life. They saw 
the blossoms it then put forth, they witnessed its fruc- 
tescence, and they beheld the fruit amply gathered in. 
His virtues shone forth with a steady lustre. 

Constant as the Northern star, 

Of whose true, fixed, and resting quality, 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

He enjoyed every happiness which a man in a state of 
single blessedness can reasonably desire. In July, 1789, 
he had a premonition which disturbed him ; he felt a pain 
in his left eye; a dimness of the eye ensued, so that he was 
obliged to leave off painting, and in a few weeks the sight 
of that eye was gone. But the star of the indomitable will 
rose in his breast : 


Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed. 


The beloved of his soul, and the faithful friends of his 
youth, and of his manhood were ever ready to minister to 
him in dark or weary hours. Although he was deprived 
of the sight of one eye, Sir Joshua—knight of industry, 
knight of the lily and the palm—bore his affliction with 
noble resignation. Even this terrible visitation did not 
obscure the sunshine of his happy nature. When his 
eyesight became so weak that he had to relinquish all 
hope of ever painting again, his chief pastime was in 
tenderly dusting his pictures, and gazing on them 
lovingly, seriously, and dejectedly. 

Sadly, as some old medizval knight, 
Gazed at the arms he could no longer wield, 
The sword two-handed and the shining shield 
Suspended in the hall, and full in sight ; 
While secret longings for the lost delight 
Of tourney or adventure in the field 


Came over him, and tears, but half-concealed, 
Trembled and fell upon his beard of white ; 
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So he beheld his pictures on their shelf, 
His ornaments and arms of other days, 
Not wholly useless, though no longer used, 

For they reminded him of his other self, 
Younger and stronger, and the pleasant ways 
In which he walked, now clouded and confused. 


In spite of failing eyesight and fear of total blindness, 
Sir Joshua was a diligent attendant at the meetings of the 
Royal Academy. He was still as fond of society as ever, 
with many a thought of his companions, Goldsmith and 
Garrick, who had gone to the silent land of the great 
departed—with many an anxious thought and suggestion 
for the erection of a monument to Dr. Johnson in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. When death knocked gently at Sir Joshua’s 
portal, saying “Good Knight, prepare thy soul 

To leave this world of toil and care 

With joyful mien,” 
Sir Joshua’s soul was ready to depart. His heart, obedient 
to the summons, breathed forth no sigh. Nothing could 
equal the tranquillity with which Reynolds, the worthiest 
gentleman of his day, met death. And, though his sun 
has set, 


Its light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright, radiant, blest. 


Reynolds, in his blameless and tender life, evinced the 
signs ‘‘of him whose feet are set on that fair path which 
leads to heavenly birth.” The attributes of such a nature 
as Sir Joshua's are indicated in book the sixteenth of Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s translation of that wonderful poem, “The 
Song Celestial.” 


Fearlessness, singleness of soul, the will 

Always to strive for wisdom ; opened hand 
And governed appetites ; and piety, 

And love of lonely study ; humbleness, 
Uprightness, heed to injure naught which lives, 
Truthfulness, slowness unto wrath ; a mind 
That lightly letteth go what others prize 
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And equanimity, and charity 

Which spieth no man’s faults ; and tenderness 
Towards all that suffer ; a contented heart, 
Fluttered by no desires ; a bearing mild, 
Modest, and grave, with manhood nobly mixed, 
With patience, fortitude, and purity ; 

An unrevengeful spirit, never given 

To rate itself too high. 


Of Reynolds's charming personality, his friend, Edmund 
Burke, may justly say the last word in the following 
masterly obituary notice :— 


Last night, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, died at his house in Leicester 
Fields, Sir Joshua Reynolds. His illness was long, but borne with a mild 
and cheerful fortitude, without the least mixture of anything irritable or 
querulous, agreeably to the placid and even tenor of his whole life. 

He had from the beginning of his malady a distinct view of his dissolu- 
tion, and he contemplated it with that entire composure which nothing but 
the innocence, integrity, and usefulness of his life, and an unaffected submis- 
sion to the will of Providence, could bestow. 

In this situation he had every consolation from family tenderness, which 
his own kindness had, indeed, well deserved. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on very many accounts, one of the most memo- 
rable men of his time. 

He was the first Englishman who added the praise of the elegant arts to 
the other glories of his country. 

In taste, in grace, in facility, in happy invention, and in the richness and 
harmony of colouring, he was equal to the great masters of the renowned ages, 
In portrait he went beyond them, for he communicated to that description of 
the art—in which English artists are the most engaged—a variety, a fancy, and 
a dignity derived from the higher branches, which even those who professed 
them in a superior manner did not always preserve when they delineated 
individual nature. His portraits remind the spectator of the invention of 
history and the amenity of landscape. In painting portraits, he appeared not 
to be raised upon that platform, but to descend to it from a higher sphere. 

His paintings illustrate his Jessons, and his lessons seem to be derived from 
his paintings. He possessed the theory as perfectly as the practice of his art. 
To be such a painter, he was a profound and penetrating philosopher. 

In the full affluence of foreign and domestic fame, admired by the expert 
in art and by the learned in science, courted by the great, caressed by sovereign 
powers and celebrated by distinguished poets, his native humility, modesty 
and candour never forsook him, even on surprise or provocation, nor was the 
least degree of arrogance or assumption visible to the most scrutinising eye in 
any part of his conduct or discourse. His talents of every kind, powerful from 
Nature, and not meanly cultivated by letters, his social virtues in all the rela- 
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tions and all the habitudes of life, rendered him the centre of a very great and 
unparalleled variety of agreeable societies, which will be dissipated by his 
death. He had too much merit not to excite some jealousy, too much inno- 
cence to provoke any enmity. The loss of no man of his time can be felt with 
more sincere, general, and unmixed sorrow. 

Hain! AND FAREWELL ! 


Any reader who wishes to study the details of gentle 
Reynolds’s life, will find much interesting information 
in Leslie and Taylor's “Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, with Notices of some of his Contemporaries.” 
Published by John Murray. London, 1865. I must express 
my indebtedness to Messrs. Leslie and Taylor’s work. 














THE RADICALS OF LITERATURE. 
BY A. E. HILLS. 


MONGST other ideas, which the enterprising reformers 

of this latter half of the nineteenth century are bent 

on mending for us, is that of the absolute distinction between 
Genius and every other form of mental power. Hitherto 
talent has been considered as an aristocracy of graduated 
ranks, ruling over a mass of journeymen workers ; but 
Genius has been held as a thing regal, a thing apart—as 
a king, taking its crown and patent of authority, as did 
William of Germany, direct from the hand of God. But now, 
when all other kingships are challenged and threatened, it 
is hardly likely that this, whether with reason or without 
reason, should remain unassailed. There is a certain glory 
in wearing a crown; and where there is no hope there 
is, in little minds, most often envy; further, the small 
intellects form the great majority ; and so among the day- 
labourers of thinking—or, to keep within our title, we 
should say, “ writing ””—a senseless cry is going forth that 
the monarch can, after all, only be a man; that this one is, 
in all essentials, an ordinary citizen; that his authority is 
usurped, and so—down with him! So far, the cry is radical 
rather than socialistic, and seems to be led chiefly by certain 
members of the lower mental aristocracy ; we have not yet 
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arrived at the period of limitation of one man one thought 
to be produced and paid for; in fact, we are only asked 
to remove all distinction of super-eminent rank and con- 
sequent authority, and to hold all intellect as the same in 
kind, though different in degree—that is, we are to declare, 
contrary to the evidence and authority of tens of centuries, 
that Genius is only extra-improved ordinary capacity. 

Until quite recently the opinions referred to were mani- 
fested by mere chatter at the corners of the literary streets, 
and, therefore, appeared barely worth serious attention ; 
but now that the isolated groups are gathering into one 
body, and have already formulated the vague opinions into 
a sort of doctrine, which has found its great high-priest— 
or, to continue our figure, we should say, stump-orator—in 
Mr. Grant Allen, the time of inaction is over. So rapidly 
have the reformers advanced, that one of the monthly 
magazines has recently given Mr. Allen’s credo of the new 
faith, together with a violent assault on the old one; and 
taking these to be a fair exposition of the improved ideas, 
and holding them altogether heretical, we proceed to state 
them first and then combat them. 

We are further led to oppose the attempted reformation 
by reflections on what it would lead us to. It seems as 
though it would be a degradation, not merely of the living 
great men—which is a small matter, since they can take 
care of themselves—but of the dead also. I know that 
the world has a general feeling of communism as regards 
the windows of untenanted houses, and that every street- 
boy thinks he has a divine right to take his “cock-shy” 
against the panes, whilst the passer-by merely smiles at the 
crash of shattering glass; but when it is a naughtier boy 
who aims his missiles at the undefensive fame of the passed- 
away great—those silent windows of a moss-grown tene- 
ment, through which alone we can look into the deserted 
18 
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past, and which still, like those mournful casements, give 
it its only, even if melancholy, expression—when this 
heedless boy seeks by destruction to render yet more 
desolate the too-swiftly crumbling ruin, surely one cannot 
be so indifferent as not to attempt to lay his cane across 
the offender’s shoulders. 

The new creed holds that Genius is not Genius, but 
opportunity; that great men are not great men; but, that 
themselves and other people think them so: and, generally, 
that Genius is in ultimate analysis almost identical with 
mere commonplace talent, the sole difference being in a 
slightly higher bestowal of that talent, or in an exertion of 
it in an unusual direction, or in an addition of striking 
industry, or else the blending in it of a peculiar vein of 
odd originality. The object of this paper is to give a 
point-blank denial to all of this, and to prove that 
ordinary talent, aided by an addition of all the differences 
mentioned, can never rise to the level of Genius. 

It is necessary to define what is meant by this word 
Genius—a thing inherently difficult at all times, unless by 
a definition which itself needs undefining ; for definition is 
limitation, and it is just in our attempted boundaries of it 
that Genius escapes us. That which we can account for, 
and in all comprehend, is of necessity less than we are; 
and I would only therefore say, that as Talent is the 
capacity to take advantage of circumstances, so Genius is 
the power that transcends circumstances. It is not meant 
by this that it transcends all circumstances; it is not 
claimed that its powers are those of a god; in cases where 
it is baffled by its surroundings, it is, as regards them, not 


Genius at all. Yet “ D’ow veut-il que j’en prenne ? veut-il 
que jen fasse ?”—Napoleon’s reply at Waterloo to Ney’s 
demand for reinforcements—is not often the cry of the 
great man; the troops are wanted, and somehow or other 
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they are there. And this often through defiance of the 
principles relied on by talent. Did not the German generals 
complain that Frederick had absolutely re-made the art of 
war, since they, with their thirty-year experience and 
knowledge of all military theories, found their battalions 
shattered by the innovator long before they had time to 
perform one of the approved evolutions? Surely this 
was testimony that he was of quite a different order to 
themselves. 

Having thus indicated what is meant by Genius, let us 
meet in their order the levelling charges brought against 
it. We declare then, that Genius is not talent with oppor- 
tunity; and to prove it, take another military example— 
Wellington’s leadership in the Mahratta war, compared 
with that of Colonel Monson. The latter was a brave 
officer, talented, well known in the Madras service; he 
knew how to take advantage of circumstance, and per- 
ceiving at once the great rule in savage warfare, that 
victory flies with the attack, he dashed through the inter- 
vening country, and brought his men face to face with the 
enemy. But there the conditions became ranged against 
him. The foe was almost numberless, and better armed 
than he; supplies were failing; his men’s courage falling. 
Ordinary rules bade him retire, which he did, no doubt 
resolved to take advantage of every point to help his 
retreat ; and yet, not one man returned to British territory. 
But the Duke, in an exactly similar position, though with 
odds far more heavily against him, mocked at conditions. 
But what need to tell of the glories of Assaye? Our weary 
march beneath a pitiless sun, our expected friends failing 
us, and suddenly, in front, the rolling stream, covered 
by a thousand cannon, and yon dense mass of European- 
disciplined foot, and there, those myriad terrible horsemen! 
These were not conditions that talent, with a hand- 
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ful of men, could shape into a glorious strife. And yet, 
the Mahratta horde was scattered like chaff, and Assaye 
added to the long roll of British victories. 

Here there are two positions similar, the courage and 
skill of the officers and men equal, the commanders’ ex- 
perience the same; but over and above there reigned in 
the one case that intuitive power greater than the circum- 
stances, which gave for a flying army, pursued and stricken 
through to its last man, the glory of a successful battle, 
the watchword of many a fight to come; and that power 
we name Genius. 

As regards the accusation of self-conceit and the mis- 
apprehension of others, which is levelled against Genius, 
it is necessary to give a denial to its relevance, even 
if true. The argument—and it is much insisted on 
by most of the reformers—is that Genius is not much 
different from talent, because on both sides one has some- 
times been mistaken for the other. The conclusion— 
worthy of reformers’ logic—which we are invited to accept, 
is, not that there is a world-wide affinity in mistake, but 
that the close relationship is between the things mistaken! 
Are we to hold that there are no oxen because some frogs 
have been inflated in temporary estimation to the size of 
oxen? Are we, because some of the oxen have insisted 
that themselves really were oxen, to believe that their 
pride levelled them to the size of frogs? The conceit 
makes very little difference, and it is as a rule precisely 
the real oxen who are wanting in it. Where has Milton 
anointed himself? Where has Shelley asked the world to 
worship him? Of course it may be contended that the 
poets having praised their brother bards from time to time 
have belauded the poets, though not so much reciprocally; 
but if they found them great, surely they did well to say 
so to induce others to appreciate them; but not all the 
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praise of all the bards of all the world, nor yet the want 
of it, can alter in one iota the intrinsic value of the man 
praised. Recognised or unnoticed, conceited or uncon- 
scious, Genius remains genius, and talent, talent. 

Of course, every thing has its dark side, and men of the 
highest intellect have thought too well of themselves—but 
so, indeed, have very little men! Further, if mankind have 
been foolish enough to esteem any particular person under 
some exaggerated opinion, formulated as to his value by 
whomsoever it may be, so much unwiser the world! Or if, 
to make their mistaken god as great as possible, they have 
sought to blow out a fellow frog to the size of an ox, are 
they more foolish than the envious reforming leech that 
would seek to suck the blood from some lordly animal, 
in the vain hope to bring him down to the same size as 
himself ? 

It is, we know, difficult to find out our best men, and 
till we do so we must employ, pay, and praise others less 
fit to take their place. Cromwells die without a scope, 
“guiltless of their country’s blood;” Miltons are laid 
beneath the sod, having lived mute and inglorious ; 

Many are the poets who have never penned 

Their inspiration, and, perhaps, the best ; 
yet none the less great because they have remained within 
themselves, through some cause lacking incitement to come 
forth. Great ideas become imperfect when we seek the 
means to shape them; conceptions of beauty grow dull as we 
try to paint them, for on the canvas we can only use earthly 
hues, while in the mind we had viewed heavenly ; and so 
all of these have been content to live in their perfect 
abstractions, potentially and unconsciously great, rather 
than seek imperfect realisations. There they are, and 
others fill what should have been their place. But it seems 
to have escaped the notice of the reformers that it makes no 
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alteration in the known men on whom the world, rightly 
or wrongly, bestows its highest praise in the one word 
“genius,” that greater than they have been overlooked. 

The self-constituted asserters of little men’s rights come, 
however, to bid us move on from our position of reverence 
to those whom we have discovered and know to be greater 
than ourselves, assuring us that what we so highly respect 
is, allowing opportunity and erroneous opinion to be set 
aside, no more than ordinary talents improved by diligence. 
And as the angel forbade the holy man to worship him, 
since he, the angel, was but a servant as the other, so he, 
the reformer, counsels us not to esteem our great ones as 
our impulse bids us, because they are in ultimate analysis 
more or less as that reformer; but unfortunately the advice 
is given, not modestly, as the angel’s, about himself, but 
with reference to other people. 

Now, no one, I suppose, will deny that Thomson was a 
man of talents, and yet one pities him who would venture 
to assert that by the most strenuous application he could 
ever have cultivated them to a pitch enabling him to 
write a “Tam O’Shanter,” which Burns produced almost 
spontaneously. And yet, as regards both circumstances 
and application, which had the advantage, the Burns or 
the Thomson? Thomson with a more or less cultivated 
circle of relations and friends, the encouragement of a 
neighbouring minister, a university training—not bad helps 
these ; or the genius which was greater, who, while lacking 
those aids, could see the Muse calling him from his plough, 
could spurn the disadvantage of his surroundings, and 
sing as man has seldom sung ? 

Indeed, this theory, that Genius is often only talent 
aided by industry, celebrated as it is, must break down 
under the most casual examination. The lives of Lope de 
Vega and Calderon par excellence afford examples to refute 
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it. With their 1,600 plays, many of them of high value, 
neither of them had much time to employ an “infinite 
capacity to take pains; ” and though the total amount of 
industry must have been striking, very little of it could 
have been employed for each drama. The work must 
have been dashed down in a manner which the pains-taker 
would mock at as being impossible. Yet does not Cole- 
ridge declare that great thought invariably comes clothed 
in melodious language, musical from its greatness and 
depth, “since body and soul, word and idea, go strangely 
together,” as Carlyle phrases it? His testimony is that the 
more perfect the thought, the more exquisite is the simul- 
taneous conception of the means of expressing it. Did not 
Lamb declare vehemently to his critic that passages 
objected to had been written again and again, whilst those 
decreed to be beautiful had come unsought? Mr. Swin- 
burne’s belief must be the same, since he speaks some- 
where of that “twin-born music of co-equal thought and 
word, without which there is no high poetry possible.” 
As far as my limited knowledge goes, the testimony of all 
great poets is the same, that their noblest passages were 
the most spontaneous. 

What does the word Muse teach us on this matter? 
What was the Muse, which in the early days of poetry 
whispered unknown, beautiful things into the poet’s ear? 
What was it but the sudden birth into words, rhythmical, 
harmonious, of some before only subconsciously dreamed- 
of idea? The music came so strangely, so suddenly, so 
sweetly—surely (it seemed to him), it was not of himself! 
and so, under the fairest imagery of the Greek mind that 
turned all things into beauty, the inspiration became a 
divine whisper from the lips of the loveliest form he could 
meet—from the lips of woman idealised. Dare the Radi- 
cals tell us that the fable would have grown, if the birth 
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and shaping of thought had been always nothing but the 
industrious wracking of ill-conditioned syllables in the 
torture-chamber of an uneasy mind? Dare they say that 
the laborious filing and polishing into presentable shape of 
a crude idea, so gradually acquired as to seem to be his own, 
could ever have been likened, by the poet, to a Muse telling 
her secrets to him? The very invocations to that Muse 
(before the word lost all relation to the feeling which 
created it) tell eloquently that the poets knew a six-hours’ 
spell of taking pains could not, per se, bring them their 
greatest thoughts. 

Of course, one does not contend that the whole of a 
“Paradise Lost” is written down without thought; and 
even in short poems spontaneity does not preclude study. 
Many a musician has executed beautiful impromptus; but 
the music in him certainly compelled him to put the piano 
in tune beforehand, so that all might be harmony when 
the passionate impulse came. We believers in Genius do 
not shut Demosthenes from its ranks because he used the 
pebbles; we honour him for it; that he did so practise 
speaking was due to the essential force of his genius—a 
means adopted by that genius to fulfil itself. But that his 
orations were made of those pebbles, as the Radicals would 
tell us, we can by no means allow. Again, I, for one, firmly 
believe that Shakespeare studied an English grammar at 
some period of his life; yet of the thousands of talented 
men in similar circumstances who have done so far more 
diligently, there has not arisen another Shakespeare. The 
syllables they conned would flow back to them in a work- 
a-day manner, in the ordinary language of the men around ; 
but they sound to the poet in a softer murmur, culled 
without effort from some golden dream. 

There is, indeed, no reason why genius should not take 
pains; if it did not, it would be lame, or impotent, or 
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bounded on that side. But this is very different from the 
contention that what we of the Tory party call genius 
would without industry be mere ordinary talent. The 
audacity of some sects goes very far, but I have not yet 
met even a Radical bold enough to state that the melody 
of, say, Coleridge can be acquired by any clever man by 
careful study of rhythm and cadence. If it cannot be, how 
does the “infinite pains” theory apply? Coleridge himself 
was, perhaps, as unpainstaking as any great man we read of, 
aud—he produced “ Christabel” without an effort. Yet if, 
on that account, any reformer holds that Coleridge was not 
a genius, one would venture to advise him to retire to some 
other England, where, as in Shakespeare’s mock, all the 
men are as mad as he. The “infinite capacity to take 
pains” theory breaks down here entirely, and, indeed, the 
phrase gives no real definition at all. It comprises the ass 
as well as the genius; the mere plodder takes pains all his 
life, but does nothing striking. Truly genius possesses the 
(almost) “infinite capacity ” which may, or may not, “take 
pains’—but that is all we can allow of the celebrated 
definition. 

But, say the reformers, look at Michael Angelo, at 
Leonardo. They studied the human frame as if they 
meant to be doctors, the laws of matter as if they would be 
engineers; toiled over the mixing and chemistry of pig- 
ments ; perfected themselves in everything. We reply 
that we know far more about anatomy now, far more about 
optics, have more correct theories of colour, and where are 
our greater Angelos? The genius of Buonarotti, as all 
other genius, did not consist in knowledge which can be 
acquired, but in the vast power to make use of and trans- 
form it. A butcher's boy can carve a joint, but it is a far 
different power that can make the bones and dissected 
muscles live and move again. 
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“This book, which has made me lean for many years!” 
cried Dante. Surely here is a case of hardworking talent, 
misnamed for centuries, genius! I was going to say that 
a work so deep, so earnest, so profoundly heartfelt, could 
not be written at all by every genius, nor lightly by the 
highest genius, when its author stands through intensity of 
imagination within the gloom and horror he describes, 
believing in it, dreading it as the portion of all men, as his 
own inheritance, if they or he failed to obtain the grace 
which should lead them to the bliss of light. And the 
eons of purgatory, and even the joys of paradise, were not 
to be lightly regarded by the earnest man who placed so 
infinite a distance between right and wrong, and could feel 
that he, too, was a sinner. Let us, in this nineteenth 
century, endeavour to stand for one moment, as Dante 
did, with our whole power of imagination intently gazing 
on that materialistic hell, with our well-known Guidos, our 
princely Farinatas, there for ever; our tender Francescas, 
their crime not condoned as in a French novel, whirled 
for ever on that restless blast—all this not as a symbol, 
but real, absolute; and banishing from our minds all glib 
jests about the sulphur and unpleasant smell, let us say 
lightly—if we can—that the writing of the “Commedia” 
could be other than a terrible task for even the highest 
genius that earth can produce. I was about to say all 
this as being conclusive without further argument, quite 
forgetful that, to the Radical, Dante and the “Inferno” are 
“in ultimate analysis almost identical” with, say Mr. 
Gilbert and his Bab Ballad of the cook-eaten crew; but 
recollection of this compels the statement that it was 
not that ‘“‘curious study in adjective and verb” which 
emaciated him, but the immensity of the issues he con- 
templated. 


In connection with this infinite-pains theory, we are told 
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on high radical authority that “every line of the greatest 
and most perfect poets bears obvious traces of utmost care 
and finish in workmanship; every line of the noblest and 
most exquisite prose bears evident marks of curious study 
in adjective and verb, in rhythm and cadence.” Now 
this we are quite prepared to grant of the work of common- 
place, plodding talent; we can conceive how that, excited 
somewhat by unusual circumstances, it can, by means of 
adjective and verb, hammer out some respectable verses 
bearing “obvious traces” of the industry employed in 
putting the words together, and consequently—since ars 
est celare artem—quite out of the pale of perfect art. It 
is precisely this which makes the difference between the 
two; by the one the material is put together, and we can 
see the joints; by the other it is re-created. 

It must not be concluded that we would limit Genius to 
mere spontaneity of self-expression or happy improvisation: 
nothing could be further from our thoughts. The fool 
may improvise folly, the angry man a full high-sounding 
oath, without being thereby lifted to ethereal heights. 
All we desire to show is that without industry it can pro- 
duce results greater than talent with industry, but we do 
not wish to deny that talent has its own powers. Every- 
one, for example, from boor to highest poet, probably has 
some poetry in him; even the coarsest intellect can, at 
times, in a dim way see beauty in a thing, that is, can re- 
make it in relation to his own perceptions, and so enable 
it to appeal to him, the re-making, the perception, and 
the consequent appeal being of various degrees of power. 
To the commonest minds the appeals are so faint that they 
are almost unconscious of them; to them they are no 
divine whisperings of the Muse; but the genius sees so 
truly and deeply, feels so intensely, that he knows all 
about the thing, and perfect knowledge and perfect sight 
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are the chief things necessary to perfect realisation. We 
all have heard the long and fierce argument as to whether 
we can think without words; philosophers all agree that we 
cannot; therefore if you see, and feel, and think, you have 
certain words available; if you see truly, feel justly, and 
have consequently deep power of thought, you have noble 
expression available co-equally. All depends upon that 
power to see perfectly—that is, upon having first of all the 
great intellect. 

But the sight is not always just, the realisation not 
always absolute, and language, the machinery of thought, 
is, as we know, too far from perfect. Can words tell all the 
colours of the sunrise? But this the sight can always see, 
that there is a beauty in the flushed clouds beyond what it 
can take in; and this the brain can always know, that in 
its struggle to re-make, the realisation becomes imperfect ; 
and this the maker must too often learn, that the imperfect 
sight and the faltering word bring the weary toil and the 
blotted page. If we had perfect words for all we should 
know everything. But infinitude is greaten.than language 
—and what do we look upon through the bars of sunset, 
among the stars of night? Thought halts there, language 
ceases to represent, the maker (poet, seer, genius—call him 
what you will) can make no longer; and yet—he has won 
a glimpse of something, and he seeks to bind it in words; 
but the sight was weak and his tongue falters. Shake- 
speare, Dante—they are not so high, not so deep as the 
Infinite: in face of that we will not name them genius. 

But it is not only in presence of the sky, of the ocean, of 
the night, that our greatest are weak. A mote in the eye 
hides from us our own right hand as well as yonder moun- 
tain; thousands of things—common things—a Browning, 
a Tennyson, cannot see all-plainly, and thence comes the 
toil to clear the sight, to perfect the thought, and the 
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greater the poet, the more likely is he, in such a case, to 
toil strenuously. Genius will then plod with the plodder, 
go to school with the infant, use microscope or telescope, 
whatever that may be found handy, like any common- 
place man of feeble sight. The first-suggested rugged 
phrase will become smoother, the faulty rhyme will be 
amended ; but, judging from evidence given by great men, 
it would appear that the work becomes devoted rather to 
technicalities of execution than to the conception of 
thought. 

There is a poem of Robert Browning’s dealing with this 
subject, and remembering that it was Browning who 
replied to a charge of obscurity that he had toiled cease- 
lessly in his art, let us hear what he says of inspiration. 
On account of length I must epitomise. Abt Vogler, in 
the poem, speaks of his art, of “the manifold music I 
build.” Would it might, at a touch of the keys, start into 
visible being like the palace, which, with a word, Solomon 
raised for the princess he loved— 

Would it might tarry like this, the beautiful building of mine, 
The which my keys in a crowd pressed and importuned to raise ; 
but the pride of his soul could not come all in sight ; 


In sight? Not half! for it seemed, i was certain, to match man’s birth 
Nature in turn conceived, obeying an impulse as I ; 

And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort to reach the earth, 
As the earth had done her best in my passion to scale the sky : 

Novel splendours burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt with mine, 

Not a point nor peak but found, but fixed its wandering star, 
Meteor-moons, balls of blaze: and they did not pale nor pine, 

For earth had attained to heaven, there was no more near nor far. 


Note the testimony in the words I have italicised, how 
in the supreme moment of creation thought became all- 
seeing, and the hurrying notes crowded to obey the 
impulse. No blotting of the score there, 1 think! It was 
creation ; 


What never had been was now ; what was, as it shall be anon ; 
And what is—shall I say, matched both? for I was made perfect too. 
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I was made perfect ; and by what ? 


All through my keys that gave their sounds to a wish of my soul, 
All through my soul that praised as its wish flowed visibly forth, 
All through music and me. 

And then, partly in the voice of Abt Vogler, partly in 
that of Robert Browning—of Robert Browning, the poet 
who cried in despairing admiration that Tennyson’s gift of 
expression was to him a miracle, and who, in what follows, 
if I read aright, admitted his own lack of it—there comes 
the statement, regretful if we interpret lyrically, triumphant 
if read dramatically, that had the ideas been rendered in 
verse, they would have lost their absolute perfection, we 
should have “heard how the tale was told;” but being 
given in music, which Abt Vogler holds to be the only 
consummate form of expression, that how has vanished 
and— 


‘ here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws.” 

Here we have stated for us the glorious strength and 
the limitation of genius—the power at times to see, feel, 
know, and to produce spontaneously when owning a perfect 
command over the form of expression, so that the inter- 
pretation becomes as the finger of God tracing truth; 
whilst at times, when the sight is not accurate, the 
rendering becomes faulty, and even though the thought is 
great, we “hear how the tale is told.” In these latter 
cases genius toils in its art to see better, to find better 
expression, but does not thereby become mere talent; 
whilst talent, too, toils in its own way, and does not 
thereby grow into genius. 

We need barely refer to the next dogma that genius is 
talent pushed to a very high degree, for it really states no 
more than that one thing is the same as another except 
for the difference in their qualities. Indeed, one might as 
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well declare that genius differs not only from talent, but 
also from imbecility, merely in its extra amount or 
development of powers; or, similarly, since so much stress 
is laid now on evolution, that man is in ultimate analysis 
the same in kind as monkey, nay, rather as the original 
possessor of life, excepting for certain higher powers he 
has—for it is as sensible to take from genius its greater 
powers, its spontaneity, its invention, as to take from man 
his reason, and then compare the one with talent, and the 
other with monkeydom. One might almost pause to call 
talent in this relation as the monkeydom of genius, but, as 
in the other case, with no connecting link between the two. 

Most of us have, no doubt, often heard it stated, and in 
the creed above-mentioned it is printed, that people who 
live in odd rooms and do odd things, whose commonplaces 
have a lingering flavour of misplaced wit—people dashed 
with insanity—these are geniuses, only less than what 
the world holds as such because not discovered. We 
are told, on the same authority, that the difference 
between these “undiscovered, cranky souls” and a 
Cervantes consists only, as far as the world is concerned, 
in a tiny extra “twist” in a special direction, and in an 
infinitesimally small “twist” as regards the man himself. 
Well, we need not sacrifice our honour for the world- 
known Spaniard simply because it pleases some one to say 
he is to all intents and purposes but little better than a 
poor cranky soul in an odd room. On the other hand, if 
the difference is so small, cannot some company of literary 
radicals find a poor cranky soul among their acquaintance, 
or even experiment on one of themselves, and, giving the 
selected person the necessary “twist,” make a new genius ? 
If it is so tiny, this twist, it can be given—given easily ; 
but, even admitting that all the difference is in the twist, 
are not the reformers compelled, if it cannot be given, to 
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admit that in this, as in all other cases, neither study, nor 
aid of friends, nor favourable circumstances, can re-create 
talent, and that the difference is therefore infinite, and not 
infinitesimal ? 

Another dogma we are invited to believe under threat 
of penalties almost as terrible as those exacted by the 
Inquisition from recalcitrant heretics. Your true reformer 
is nothing if not a bigot; no priesthood, no Toryism, ever 
fulminated menaces against seceders as does Radicalism 
against the unconvinced. We are told that the whole 
body of ‘caustic, saturnine, labouring folk,” especially if 
Scotch, are comprised within the ranks of genius, each of 
them in all fundamentals, philosophical and psychological, 
absolutely a Carlyle, needing only a native vigour, a 
university training—which, however, did not make a Burns 
of Thomson—and a diverson into a literary channel, under- 
paid, to become manifested and recognised as such. Well, 
we would commend to the notice of those who think so, 
that Grub Street has always swarmed with geniuses of that 
sort, English and Scotch, who never became Carlyles, 
though certainly let loose in the literary world, most 
decidedly underpaid, and, as far as we can tell now, 
endowed with that picturesque (or otherwise) bad style, 
which some people complain of in the Chelsea sage. Why 
did not they become celebrated? Or, now that we know 
the difference between the two ranks is so slight, and as 
genius is paid so well and talent often nothing at all, surely 
a company might be formed in this money-making age to 
give them the necessary twist, and so, turning them all 
into geniuses, reap a happy and unprecedented dividend. 
It would be so pleasant, too, to see them getting that 
“twist”! It is useless to pursue the absurdity further. 

By a clever foresight our opponents usually close the 
door on this view of the dispute by informing us that the 
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trick (of making this kind of great man out of a small 
one) once worked can never be worked again. The state- 
ment is that a Cervantes, for example, occupies the whole 
space in his peculiar line, and that we therefore do not 
want and will not recognise a second. The second does 
often arise (so they say) as great as the other, but the world 
will not admit it—in fact, freed from the glamour of 
originality, it knows he is only a clever man. Therefore 
the first, too, was a mere man of talent, but overestimated. 

Rather than slighting the high gift we are treating of, 
this seems to be a praising of it. It is an admission that 
the difference between the hundreds of saturnine people, 
and the real Carlyle—when you have got him—is so great 
that it enables this one to fill up the whole field of their 
several or united labours. Certainly this is not a small 
accomplishment for a man of similar calibre! But the 
case is not so; as Aaron’s serpent ate up all the other 
serpents because it was different, not because it was equal. 

There is a thing we have all dreamed of, seen, loved—and 
its name is beauty. In a landscape we have viewed it, ina 
flower, most perfectly in a face; and yet landscape, flower, 
and face, have made each its appeal to us in one man- 
ner, by its participation in and suggestion of absolute 
beauty, which mingling with our perceptions, lifts the mind 
into the presence of something fairer and purer than itself, 
into an atmosphere in which it feels it is good to be. And 
yet—pardon the fallthe Radicals tells us a beautiful face 
is only different from an ugly one—since both consist of 
eyes, and mouth, and brow—in the modification to an 
inch, more or less, of the lines, a shade or two of colour, a 
difference of expression; and that therefore beauty is 
ugliness somewhat altered! Such is their contention, such 
is their judgment in the case between genius and talent ; 
this very example is given in their creed to prove it. We 
must be excused from arguing such a point. 

19 
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Very frequently it is dinned into our ears that Genius is 
nothing more than the embodiment, under one name, of 
the attributes of the age or movement it was connected 
with. The argument may be summarised thus:—Homer 
did not compose the “ Iliad” : the “Iliad” was really the life 
of Greece and was made by everybody; it was the “Iliad,” the 
fact of there being one, that made Homer. So with 
Luther, only the sixteenth century has not gone long 
enough for the fact of his having existed to be replaced by 
some science-men’s fables, and they cannot get rid of him, 
but only of his personal value. But there were plenty of 
men equally sincere, equally hating the Catholic religion ; 
yet the Husses were burnt and did nothing great, and 
giving the Luther the benefit of the effect produced by 
those fires, it remains clear that it requires men of his 
mould to carry forward Reformations to a definite issue. 

No doubt, in the thirtieth century, the reformed 
reformers will declare there never really was a Browning, 
and that the supposed author was, if not a solar myth, a 
convenient descriptive name for the leading poetry of our 
age, which name became personified, then sanctified. The 
demonstration will, perhaps, be as follows:—It was a 
dreary age, that nineteenth century. Under the smoke- 
pall, from numberless things called chimneys, the exact 
use of which cannot now be ascertained, the land lay in 
dusky shadow; in the cities there was no green—nothing 
but sombre streets, while dull things named villas had 
almost absorbed the country. Everywhere was becoming 
drearier, dustier; the whole world was browning. It was 
an evening-twilight age; all the spring and early morning 
of poetry had vanished, and with it the careless joy and 
melody of the earlier bards. The poems born of that state of 
things partook of the age’s character: in them light, happy 


music was wanting; they were full of thought—deep and 
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often sombre thought—thought that lay in shadow, part 
revealed—thought hidden too often, rather than shown, 
by the words that constrained it—thought, like the gloom 
of a great cathedral, all magnificent from crypt to towering 
summit of its mighty dome, but the high-priest’s hand at 
times had trembled as he went round to light it with 
sacred flame, and through the intricate aisles, rugged with 
rough-hewn jewels of price, it was hard amid the 
wavering shadows to find the way to the altar’s foot, 
In short, to resume the language of the iconoclast, the 
poetry was obscure even to the initiated, whilst the 
irreverent, feeling themselves befogged, declared them- 
selves “done brown” by those who had persuaded them 
to read; they had, as their phrase went, undergone a 
course of browning. Here we have from two sources the 
origin of the name: and so forth—we all know the rest of 
the argument. 

Napoleon will, no doubt, be dealt with in the same 
manner; but we who mourned Browning’s death, and 
Europe, weeping from Moscow to Gibraltar, know, and 
knew, that they were very real men, and that a thousand 
poeticules and ten thousand common soldiers, educate 
them as you might, could not fill the place of one or the 
other. 

It is not merely the poets and men of action whose 
supremacy is being assaulted, but the men of science too. 
We are told how the idea of the steam engine was not due 
to Watt, but was already in the minds of many others, 
and Watt, who perfected it, was no more a genius than 
those who had thought of it. So on with all other great 
inventors. But even if the discoveries of Newton and 
Kepler were already trembling in the air, like a fifty- 
pound salmon in the river, ready for any one to appro- 
priate, it yet required a long line of thought and a strong 
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hook of application to land them, such as ordinary men 
do not command. The true philosopher who can draw 
them to earth is of a far different type to the mere urchin 
of science, who can catch minnows, but would be pulled 
into and drowned in the river of truth long before he 
could draw anything valuable from it. And yet, forsooth! _ 
we are to hold them almost equal! 

Of course, in progressive and discovering science it is 
more difficult to draw the line between genius and applied 
talent than it is in art, but even there there is a great 
difference between the labourer who bears a brick to the 
common heap, and the architect who can raise therefrom 
a marble palace. The bounds of knowledge change, but 
the boundaries of art are immutable. Though a second- 
rate mechanic of to-day can add to the store that Bacon 
left us, and live in a blaze of knowledge that that great 
genius had no glimmering of, yet the journeyman of 
literature may pile Italian tale on Italian tale and never 
in any single detail give us a Romeo and Juliet. 

I had thought that the words of Carlyle had disposed 
once and for ever of the idea that it is the noble chance 
that makes the noble knight; but the argument is still 
used, and must be referred to. Why, then, did the 
Commonwealth prosper so amazingly? Because, answers 
our reformer, glibly enough, the noble opportunity ¢reated 
the noble leader, Cromwell. But why was Polandienslaved? 
A great chance there, endowed by its very stress with 
extra power to create its greater man: but although brave 
men exerted themselves in the struggle—because they 
were there—Poland fell, for the mighty genius, greater 
than the circumstances, was not there to answer to the call. 
This article of faith has its very ridiculous side; for’ since 
every defeat gives to the routed party the noble creative 
chance, it must produce the hero to turn the victor into 
the vanquished—and so on endlessly. 
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In the same manner, when some great advance in know- 
ledge or discovery halts on the threshold of realization, 
the genius to carry it forward is not made by the situation. 
Else why did the science of the world “stand at gaze” 
from Aristotle to Bacon ? 

A short while ago Lord Wolseley gave his experience, as 
a soldier who had been in many actions, as to what sort of 
leader men will follow in battle. He declares that a 
courage which is not natural—I mean timidity exalted 
into heroism by a moral struggle—is almost valueless. 
The timid man is, in his daring, nobler than the one who 
feels no fear, and yet it is the born leader who alone in 
desperate action can inspire his followers with his own 
courage. No amount of moral power over himself can 
bring the other the same influence; and likewise no 
amount of coaching or cramming can give the mere man 
of talent the power and insight which the born genius 
brings into the world with him. 

Yet this is a democratic age—an age of socialism, of 
co-operation. Let us, say our wise men—for the mass 
now-a-days are the wise, and the few the fools—let us 
revolt against the great, all that is above us! The great- 
man theory has broken down. In politics, down with that 
Queen, good and noble as she is, for why should one be 
greater than forty millions? In literature, down with that 
King, who will reign over us! Let us co-operate, fellow- 
workers, and manufacture with a thousand‘ different 
processes, so that all may have a share in them, new plays 
of Shakespeare! Let us worship that which we have 
made, not that which has made us! It is not the poets 
who have formed our words—it is we who have toiled for 
them; in unknown ways and alleys thousands are con- 
tributing each his own addition to the language of the 
day. Do not our auctioneers, do not our advertisements, 
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improve the application of our noblest terms, employing 
in common use our dearest and gentlest expressions, 
which your heaven-born genius would be so sparing of, 
and saying of soap and patent medicines what no poet 
would ever have dreamed of saying ? 

No: we have changed all that. No longer shall any 
man be allowed a heaven-created supremacy, nor a 
supremacy at all, until he has passed a competitive exami- 
nation, has boycotted some world’s genius, and bagged the 
literary landlord on whose demesnes he has been battening 
rent-free! As for that fellow, Shakespeare, he shall be 
fetched down from his lofty pedestal, and be classed as 
nothing but a cleverer Grub-Street dweller! 

As regards all of which excellent literary electioneering 
elocution, I, for one, can only smile, and, recollecting 
Briareus with his hundred hands, imagine how the gods 
would have mocked, if he, when aiding Jupiter, had 
declared that his limbs, piled in a heap on the top of 
Olympus, would make a better King of heaven. 

One other matter must be brought forward, one very 
hard for the Radicals, who always rely on what are most 
erroneously called facts, to controvert. They tell us that 
everything is progressive, that evolution governs mind as 
well as matter, that what is talent to-day would have been 
genius yesterday; what is genius to-day will be but talent 
as men reckon to-morrow. It is false: what was knowledge 
yesterday is ignorance to-day, but the genius that makes 
use of that knowledge, at least in its higher manifestations, 
does not alter. At least, we can conceive that Bacon 
could use earth’s present knowledge as powerfully as, or 
far more powerfully than, our living men of science; and 
leaving mere conceptions, we can let known facts give a 
point-blank denial to these foregoing statements. The 
world, which almost allowed “Paradise Lost” to perish, 
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has found no modern song to replace it, and cherishes 
Milton amongst those of both present and past as one of 
its greatest men. Shakespeare, accepted as a man of 
talent two centuries ago, is a god now. Dante, poor and 
miserable, patriis extorris ab oris, has grown so great that 
only one or two of earth’s greatest bards of all ages can be 
named in a breath with him. 

Facts again. After many centuries of the world’s 
fighting we cannot say that Napoleon, with the aid of 
gunpowder, is a greater warrior than Alexander; nor has 
the experience of weary marches and pangs of hunger, 
endured by many an explorer, made a greater discoverer 
of Livingstone than Columbus. As earth has more 
roads now than in the days of yore, and savage countries 
are opened to us, so has knowledge thrown wide the dark 
regions of many a before unknown fact. And yet we cannot 
say that our Cook-conducted, steamer-carried clerks, who 
seek other lands, are braver men than the adventurers of 
old, nor that the wide highway of truth echoes to steps of 
poets and philosophers nobler or greater than those who in 
days long gone threaded her shadowed byeways. 

No: Genius comes now, as then, unlooked for; it cannot 
be accounted for, for, as the wind, it bloweth as it listeth; 
now it reveals itself in this form, now in that. It cannot 
be manufactured from talent more than diamonds from 
charcoal—you may call them the same, if you will, with 
an infinitesimal difference, and yet that difference is infi- 
nite, for it is insuperable. It cannot be communicated, it 
is not inherited—never since the world was a world, as said 
Boileau, has it seen a great poet, son of a great poet. 
Manifested or not, it is there, for it is not its manifestations 
which make genius—its essence is its power. Aided by 
circumstance—or, if thereto impelled, conquering circums 
stance—it soars aloft on the eagle-wings of poetry, it 
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builds empires, it crosses mightier oceans to seek new 
worlds; or if on its unknown journey it is broken by the 
greater storms that shake those wilder billows, it is no 
common fishing boat that sinks amongst the waves. The 
pearl was a gem in the shell of the oyster, and the Hima- 
laya crests a symbol of eternity, long before the fingers of 
man filched the one, 2ons on eons before the eyes of man 
gazed in awe on the sublime unspeakable majesty of the 
other. 

And, as in Watts’ beautiful picture, Hope sits at the pole 
of the world, while star on star whirls round her in the 
deep, blue gloom, and, blindfold, plays her own music on a 
heaven-strung harp, framed of materials of earth; so 
Genius, lonely too in its workings, can catch, and sing to, 
those melodies which the ear of Talent can never hear, 
and, even when most erring, guides onward, as a light—no 
mere marsh vapour to entice to heedless ruin, but some 
nobler will-o’-the-wisp, leading on, even if through slough 
and quagmire, to poetry and starlight. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BURNS ON 
~ WORDSWORTH. 
BY GEORGE MILNER. 


T is always interesting and seldom wholly unprofitable to 
trace the relationships which exist between one man of 
genius and another. Literature becomes more fascinating 
when we are able to perceive its continuity; and. the 
soundest of all criticism rests upon careful and unpreju- 
diced comparison. It is sometimes argued that a great 
writer is known by the isolation and independence of his 
intellectual position, by the fact that he is not another, but 
himself alone. In a certain sense this is true, for the 
highest genius is always strong enough to give the be- 
holder an impression of self-centred dominance; but it is 
also true, though not so generally apprehended, that, as a 
rule, the greater a man’s genius the more wide and far- 
reaching will be his indebtedness to those who have 
preceded him. In letters, as in the higher life, no man 
liveth unto himself. 
There may seem at first sight to be very little in common 


_ between Wordsworth and Burns. In Hazlitt’s Lecture on 
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the Scottish poet there is to be found, along with much 
admirable appreciation of Burns, an ill-natured and badly 
reasoned attack on Wordsworth, prompted quite obviously 
by one of those prejudices or passing whims to which the 
great critic so often fell a victim. ‘There is no common 
link of sympathy between them,” says Hazlitt. ‘‘ Nothing 
can be more different or hostile than the spirit of their 
poetry. Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry is the poetry of mere 
sentiment and pensive contemplation: Burns’s is a very 
highly sublimated essence of animal existence;” and, 
further on, with singular forgetfulness and one-sidedness, he 
says: “Wordsworth’s taste is as exclusive and repugnant as 
his genius. It is because so few things give him pleasure that 
he gives pleasure to so few people. It is not every one who 
can perceive the sublimity of a daisy, or the pathos to be 
extracted from a withered thorn!” The truth is that 
there was a ‘common link ”—nay, more than one between 
the two poets; but these Hazlitt overlooks. Taken upon 
his own ground, however, he is wrong. It may be true 
that Wordsworth’s poetry could not be described as in any 
sense a ‘“‘sublimated essence of animal existence,” but 
much of Burns’s finest work is the “ poetry of sentiment 
and pensive contemplation.” Certainly, he, like Words- 
worth, expected his readers to find interest in a simple 
daisy, and no one was more likely than Burns to have 
apprehended the pathos which is to be found in a withered 
thorn. 

The literary influences which made themselves felt on 
Wordsworth were no doubt numerous and complex. The 
pursuit of poetry was with him the business of life, and 
he neglected nothing which, in his own judgment, would 
help him in the perfecting of his art. Chaucer he knew 
well. In him he found the joyous and child-like love of 
nature which was so congenial to his own mind. The 
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melody of Spenser was not lost upon him. Of Shakespeare, 
he assimilated the lyrical element rather than the 
dramatic. The austerity and dignity of Milton are 
apparent in his life as well as in his work; but for the 
poets who came between Milton and Burns he cared 
nothing. He says himself: “It is remarkable that, 
excepting the ‘Nocturnal Reverie’ of Lady Winchilsea, 
and a passage or two in the ‘ Windsor Forest’ of Pope, the 
poetry of the period intervening between the publication 
of the ‘ Paradise Lost’ and the ‘Seasons’ does not contain 
a single new image of external nature.” This artificiality, 
combined with that which was equally repugnant to him, 
namely, the use of the so-called “ poetic diction,” induced 
him to shut out from his view the whole of the poets who 
were of the school of Pope. Indeed, his attitude towards 
them was not free from prejudice. He was hardly just 
with regard to such merit as they possessed. After Milton, 
then, the influences at work in forming the style of 
Wordsworth will be found in Bishop Percy’s “Collection 
of Ballads,” and in the writings of three men—Thomson, 
Cowper, and Burns. 

Burns died in 1796. In 1803, when Wordsworth was 
thirty-three years of age, he made his first visit to 
Scotland. He was still in his best period, and was pro- 
ducing such poetry, exquisite and elevated, as we find in 
“Glen Almain,” “Stepping Westward,” and “The Solitary 
Reaper.” It was during this journey that he wrote the 
triad of poems having reference to Burns, which enable us 
to judge (not as we might do from induction, but from 
actual evidence and statement on the part of the poet 
himself) what was his attitude towards his predecessor, 
and what were the influences which had been exercised 
upon him. In the first of the three poems there are the 
following stanzas :— 
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Fresh as the flower whose modest worth 
He sang, his genius “ glinted ” forth, 
Rose like a star that touching earth, 
For so it seems, 
Doth glorify its humble birth 
With matchless beams. 


The piercing eye, the thoughtful brow, 
The struggling heart, where be they now ? 
Full soon the Aspirant of the plough, 

The prompt, the brave, 
Slept, with the obscurest, in the low 

And silent grave, 


I mourned with thousands, but as one 

More deeply grieved, for He was gone 

Whose light I hailed when first it shone, 
And showed my youth 

How verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 


Alas! where’er the current tends, 
Regret pursues and with it blends, 
Huge Criffel’s hoary top ascends 
By Skiddaw seen ; 
Neighbours we were, and loving friends 
We might have been ; 


True friends, though diversely inclined ; 
But heart with heart and mind with mind, 
Where the main fibres are entwined, 
Through Nature’s skill, 
May even by contraries be joined 
More closely still. 
Now these verses, although written, as we have said, 
during Wordsworth’s best period, are by no means in his 
best style. The peculiar Scottish measure adopted, 
probably out of compliment to the subject, seems to cramp 
rather than aid expression ; but it is with the sentiments 
that we are dealing, and these are explicit enough in the 
direction we have indicated. Wordsworth has often been 
charged with being too sparing of his praise with reference 
to other poets; and Hazlitt, going further, would have 
had us believe that his attitude towards Burns was one of 
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pharisaic haughtiness. The verses quoted prove that this 
was not the case. He makes full acknowledgment of the 
matchless genius of Burns, and regrets that, being neigh- 
bours, they were not, as they might have been if they had 
known each other, loving and true friends, though 
“diversely inclined.” But we are also told in this poem 
something of the influence which the elder poet exercised 
directly upon the younger, for Wordsworth says of himself, 
that he was one of the first to hail Burns as a poet, and 
that he learned from him how verse might reach its 
highest results by using the most humble materials. In 
the second of the three poems, Wordsworth, addressing 
his sister, recalls the time when they wandered side by 
side making a loving study of Burns’s Poems, their— 

Pleasure varying at command 

Of each sweet lay. 
The volume alluded to would probably be the first edition, 
which appeared when Wordsworth was sixteen, and when 
he was just beginning his youthful exercises in verse. It 
is not improbable, indeed, that Burns’s fine song—“ The 
Author's farewell to his Native Country,” published in 
1786, may have suggested to Wordsworth his poem, 
beginning— 

Dear native regions, I foretell, 

From what I feel at this farewell— 


which was written in the same year, and which is not only 
in the same measure as that of the Scottish poem, but 
which also bears some resemblance to it in cadence and 
in sentiment. 

We are justified, it seems to me, by this evidence, in 
concluding that Wordsworth had been drawn early towards 
Burns, and that he had been in two directions influenced 
by him—first in the selection of subjects, and second in 
the choice of diction. Both poets deal with the common 
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people—the peasants of the country, the cotter in his 
humble biggin, the beggar, the chapman, the souter, the 
female vagrant, the Cumberland beggar, the leech 
gatherer, the waggoner, the schoolmaster, and the shep- 
herd boy; both deal with animals, and birds, and flowers 
—the daisy, the celandine, the daffodil, the broom, the 
mouse, the pet fowl, and the pet lamb, the wounded hare, 
the thrush, the linnet, the sparrow, the redbreast, the 
cuckoo, and the woodlark. 

There remains now only the question of diction. 
Wordsworth’s theory is well known. He believed that 
poetry could be embodied in language in no way differing 
from that of our common speech; and to a large extent he 
put that theory into practice. In many of his best poems 
he uses only the simplest words—the words, in fact, of his 
mother tongue. In doing this he had before him Burns 
as an example; and from him he may well have learnt 
both what to imitate and what to avoid; for, as is well 
known, the Scottish poet was always on the highest level 
when he used his own native speech—strong and 
unadorned—and failed only when he affected that conven- 





tional eighteenth century diction which Wordsworth 
disliked and condemned. 














CHARLES DICKENS AND SHORTHAND. 
BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON, 


HERE are some interesting references to stenography 

in “David Copperfield,” which, as we all know, is 

more or less of an autobiography. The matter is thus 
introduced :— 


The first subject on which I had to consult Traddles was this :—I had heard 
that many men distinguished in various pursuits had begun life by reporting 
the debates in Parliament. Traddles having mentioned newspapers to me, as 
one of his hopes, I had put the two things together, and told Traddles in my 
letter that I wished to know how I could qualify myself for this pursuit. 
Traddles now informed me, as the result of his inquiries, that the mere 
mechanical acquisition necessary, except in rare cases, for thorough excellence 
in it, that is to say, a perfect and entire command of the mystery of shorthand 
writing and reading. was about equal in difficulty to the mastery of six 
languages, and that it might perhaps be attained, by dint of perseverance, in 
the course of a few years. Traddles reasonably supposed that this would 
settle the business ; but I, only feeling that here indeed were a few tall trees 
to be hewn down, imwediately resolved to werk my way on to Dora through 
this thicket, axe in hand. 

“Tam very much obliged to you, my dear Traddles!” said I. “T’ll begin 
to-morrow.” 

Traddles looked astonished, as he well might, but he had no notion as yet 
of my rapturous condition. 

*[’ll buy a book,” said I, “with a good scheme of this art in it; I’ll work 
at it at the Commons, where I haven’t half enough to do; I’ll take down the 
speeches in our court for practice —Traddles, my dear fellow, I’ll master it !” 

’ said Traddles, opening his eyes, “I had no idea you were such 
a determined character, Coppertield !” 


“Dear me,’ 


I don’t know how he should have had, for it was new enough to me 
(chap. xxxvi.). 


In Chapter xxxviii. there is further talk on the topic, 
during which Dickens says: ‘‘ When I had groped my way 
blindly through these difficulties, and had mastered the 
alphabet, there appeared a procession of new horrors, 
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called arbitrary characters—the most despotic characters 
I have ever known—who insisted, for instance, that a 
thing like the beginning of a cobweb meant ‘ expectation,’ 
and that a pen-and-ink sky rocket stood for ‘disadvan- 
tageous.”” Further references to the subject occur in 
Chapters xxxviii. and xliii. 

It may be of some interest to note the system that was 
used by Charles Dickens in those days of newspaper 
drudgery. Since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
first English shorthand was published, there has been a 
constant succession of systems, which are mostly of small 
value, and which have found little acceptance. But 
amongst them a place of honour is due to Gurney’s 
“Brachygraphy.” Here is a specimen of it in which the 
words “expectation” and “disadvantageous ” are marked 
with an asterisk. 
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Thomas Gurney was born at Woburn, March 7th, 
1705, and was the son of a substantial miller, who 
could trace his descent from the great house of Gour- 
nay. Young Thomas had no taste for agriculture, and 
twice ran away when apprenticed to farming. He had 
a taste for study and for mechanics, learned clock-making, 
and enough of book learning to be a schoolmaster. When 
quite a lad he had a hankering after occult science, and 
bought at a sale a lot, which contained, in addition toa 
book on astrology which he wanted, a copy of William 
Mason’s ‘“‘ Shorthand,” which he had not desired, but 
having it, determined to study. Those who like to 
speculate on the chances of circumstance may note 
that to this accident of an accident was due his sub- 
sequent good fortune and that of his descendants. By 
the time he was sixteen, Thomas Gurney was sufficiently 
skilful in stenography as to be able to take down sermons, 
for which purpose the old shorthands were specially 
designed. In 1737 he came to London, and was appointed 
shorthand writer at the Old Bailey. His appointment was 
the first of its kind ever made. For a time he combined 
clock-making, designing for calico printing, and reporting. 
The changes and modifications which experience had 
suggested to him in the practical working of Mason's 
system, led him to publish, in 1750, “ Brachygraphy ; 
or, Swift Writing Made Easy to the Meanest Capacity.” 
The price was 2s. 6d. on subscription and 5s. on delivery. 
One of his earliest pupils was Erasmus Darwin, who has 
celebrated its virtues in verse. Thomas Gurney, who died 
in 1770, had been assisted by his son, Joseph, who now 
became his successor. The mother of Joseph Gurney was 
the daughter of Thomas Marsom, of Luton, whose sturdy 
nonconformity brought him into trouble, and on one occa- 
sion involved him in a common imprisonment with John 
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Bunyan for attending unlawful assemblies or conventicles. 
Many reports of important trials were published from the 
notes of Joseph Gurney. In May, 1789, he was called 
upon to read to the House of Commons from his 
shorthand notes the words in which Edmund Burke 
had, at the great trial of Warren Hastings, accused 
Elijah Impey of the murder of Nuncomar. This was 
the first occasion on which the art of the stenographer 
was appealed to as a test of verbal accuracy. The conse- 
quence was that the Heuse of Commons passed a vote of 
censure upon Burke. In 1791 the House first employed 
shorthand writers to report the Committees, and Joseph 
Gurney was the first official so appointed. In the same 
year he reported six election petitions, and in 1802 an Act 
was passed for a stenographic note of such proceedings. 
One of Joseph Gurney’s sons was Sir John Gurney, a 
Baron of the Exchequer, who first made his mark by his 
successful defence of Daniel Eaton when he was tried for 
libel. He defended Arthur O’Connor, and conducted the 
prosecution of Lord Cochrane and of the Cato Street con- 
spirators. He was knighted in 1832, on his appointment 
as a judge, and died in 1845. He was, like the other 
Gurneys, brought up a Dissenter, but in later life con- 
formed to the Anglican Church. His two sons were the 
Rev. John Hampden Gurney, a popular preacher and 
hymn-writer, and the Right Hon. Russell Gurney, the 
distinguished Recorder of London, whose great services to 
the nation have been gratefully recognized. The short- 
hand office was continued by Joseph Gurney’s second 
son, William Brodie Gurney, who was born 24th 
December, 1777. He reported the trials of Melville, 
Cochrane, Thistlewood, and Queen Caroline. In May, 
1813, he was appointed shorthand writer to the Houses 


of Parliament. His fame is attested by the testimony 
of Byron— 
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If you would like to see the whole proceedings, 
The depositions and the cause at full, 

The names of all the witnesses, the pleadings 
Of counsel to nonsuit or to annul, 

There’s more than one edition, and the readings 
Are various, but they none of them are dull ; 

The best is that in shorthand, ta’en by Gurney, 

Who to Madrid on purpose made a journey. 


Mr. W. B. Gurney took great interest in the abolition of 
the slave trade and in other philanthropic movements; 
was treasurer of Stepney Baptist College, and in the first 
year of the century had something not unlike a ragged 
school at Walworth. He died in 1855. His eldest son, 
Joseph Gurney, who was born in 1804, inherited his 
father’s talents as a stenographer, and his father’s interest 
in religion and philanthropy. He was a note taker in the 
House of Commons for fifty years—from 1822 to 1872— 
and in 1849 succeeded his father as shorthand writer to 
Parliament. He was an active member of the Religious 
Tract Society, and was the author of an “Annotated 
Paragraph Bible,” and of “The Revised English Bible,” 
which in some measure anticipated the labours of the 
famous divines afterwards gathered together in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. He died in 1879. On his retire- 
ment from official life, in 1872, his nephew, Mr. William 
Henry Gurney Salter, succeeded him as the official short- 
hand writer to the Houses of Parliament. 

Gurney’s shorthand was an adaptation of that of William 
Mason, who had been attracted to stenography when a 
youth, and had practised according to the rules of 
“divers authors” before he devised a method of his own. 
He published “A Pen Plucked from an Eagle’s Wing” in 
1672, which was chiefly based on Rich. In 1682 Mason 
issued “ Arts’ Advancement,” which differs in many 
respects from the earlier issue, and deviated still further 
from his original. The system of Jeremiah Rich was pub- 
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lished in 1646, and attained considerable popularity. The 
Psalms and the New Testament were printed in it, and for 
its special purpose, that of taking down sermons, it was 
sufficient, though only by the aid of a long array of arbi- 
trary characters, for oft-recurring phrases. Thus there 
was a sign for “Those that keep close to God and will not 
depart from Him.” More than 300 arbitraries of this kind 
had to be committed to memory by the student who 
desired to make use of this system, which, in two separate 
modifications, has survived to our own day. Dr. Dod- 
dridge simplified Rich’s shorthand, and by his influence 
it was taught at most of the nonconformist academies, 
including Manchester New College, and held its position 
even when much better systems had come into being. 

As Dickens became a reporter before he was eighteen, 
his study of shorthand must be referred to 1828-29. His 
text-book, therefore, would in all probability be— 


Brachygrapby, or an easy and compendious system of shorthand, by Thomas 
Gurney, improved by Joseph Gurney, and now practised by William Brodie 
Gurney, shorthand writer to both Houses of Parliament. The fifteenth edition. 
Printed by W. B. Gurney. Sold by Butterworth and Son, 43, Fleet Street, 
London. Published as the Act directs, January 1, 1825. Price half a guinea. 


It is a duodecimo volume of seventy-six pages, with a 
dozen plates and a portrait of the inventor of the system. 
Dickens’s own account, humorously exaggerated, of the 
difficulties of shorthand, has already been quoted, and it 
may be added that the real Charles Dickens, like the 
imaginary David Copperfield, was sustained and animated 
in these years of arduous toil and endeavours by the image 
of a girl whom he hoped to make his wife. This Dora of 
the dream of his youth—he could not be much over seven- 
teen when it began—did not die, but became the bride of 
another, and we have Forster’s testimony as to the strength 
and permanent remembrance of this boyish love. That it 
spurred him on to great efforts seems certain. His first 
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engagement asa reporter was on the 7’rue Sun, and his 
future biographer, John Forster, who was a contributor, 
noticed, as he went up the office stairs one day, for 
the first time, a young man of strikingly animated 
appearance. His name, Forster learned on inquiry, 
was Charles Dickens, and he was the spokesman for the 
reporters, whose discontent had culminated in a strike, 
which, under his able generalship, was happily suc- 
cessful. Dickens entered the parliamentary gallery in 
1831, when he was nineteen. For two sessions he reported 
for the Mirror of Parliament, and from thence until 1836 
he was employed on the Morning Chronicle in almost every 
variety of reporting. ‘‘ There never was such a shorthand 
writer,’ was the enthusiastic declaration of his friend and 
colleague, Mr. Thomas Beard. The speech of Mr. Stanley, 
afterwards Lord Derby, against O'Connell, was abridged 
by all the reporters, and Dickens was sent to take down 
from the orator a full report of his speech for the Mirror 
of Parliament. The story has been told in more than one 
way, and is an odd one at the best. Dickens, in a speech 
at the Newspaper Press Fund dinner, 20th May, 1865, gave 
a graphic account of his shorthand experiences. *‘‘I have 
pursued the calling of a reporter,” he said, “ under cireum- 
stances of which many of my brethren at home in England 
here, many of my modern successors, can form no adequate 
conception. I have often transcribed for the printer, from 
my shorthand notes, important public speeches in which 
the strictest accuracy was required, and a mistake in which 
would have been, to a young man, severely compromising, 
writing on the palm of my hand, by the light of a dark 
lantern, in a post-chaise and four, galloping through a wild 
country, and through the dead of the night, at the then 
surprising rate of fifteen miles an hour. The very last 
time I was at Exeter, I strolled into the Castle yard, there 
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to identify, for the amusement of a friend, the spot on 
which I once ‘took,’ as we used to call it, an election 
speech of my noble friend, Lord Russell, in the midst of a 
lively fight maintained by all the vagabonds in that divi- 
sion of the county, and under such a pelting rain, that I 
remember two good-natured colleagues, who chanced to 
be at leisure, held a pocket-handkerchief over my note- 
book, after the manner of a state canopy in an eccle- 
siastical procession. I have worn my knees by writing 
on them on the old back row of the old gallery 
in the old House of Commons; and I have worn my 
feet by standing to write in a preposterous pen in the 
old House of Lords, where we used to be huddled 
together like so many sheep, kept in waiting, say, until 
the woolsack might want re-stuffing. Returning from 
excited political meetings in the country to the waiting 
press in London, I do verily believe I have been upset in 
almost every description of vehicle known in this country. 
I have been, in my time, belated on miry byroads, towards 
the small hours, forty or fifty miles from London, in a 
wheelless carriage, with exhausted horses and drunken 
post-boys, and have got back in time for publication, to 
be received with never-forgotten compliments by the 
late Mr. Black, coming in the broadest of Scotch, from 
the broadest of hearts I ever knew. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I mention these trivial things as an assurance to you 
that I have never forgotten the fascination of that old pur- 
suit. The pleasure that I used to feel in the rapidity and 
dexterity of its exercise has never faded out of my breast. 
Whatever little cunning of hand or head I took to it, or 
acquired in it, 1 have so retained as that I fully believe I 
could resume it to-morrow, very little the worse from long 
disuse. To this present year of my life, when I sit in this 
Hall [Freemason’s Tavern], or where not, hearing a dull 
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speech—the phenomenon does occur—I sometimes beguile 
the tedium of the moment by mentally following the 
speaker in the old, old way, and sometimes, if you can 
believe me, I even find my hand going on the tablecloth 
and taking an imaginary note of it all.” Forster, 
indeed, tells us that this habit was constant. When in 
New York, Dickens, speaking on April 18, 1868, said: 
“When I received an invitation from a private association 
of working members of the press of New York to dine with 
them to-day, I accepted that compliment in grateful remem- 
brance of a calling that was once my own, and in loyal 
sympathy towards a brotherhood which in spirit I have 
never quitted. To the wholesome training of severe news- 
paper work, when I was a very young man, I constantly 
refer my first successes; and my sons will hereafter testify 
of their father that he was always steadily proud of that 
ladder by which he rose.” 

It is an interesting fact that the extensive use of 
Gurney’s system came about in the absence of aids which 
have helped the popularity of the shorthands of Pitman, 
Gabelsberger, and others. There has been no Gurney 
magazine or society, and it has seldom been taught by 
paid instructors, but the system has been largely though 
not exclusively employed for official purposes in England, 
in the Australian Colonies, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Charles Dickens’ own experience had led him to set a 
high value upon shorthand, and he taught Gurney’s system 
to his son, Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens, Q.C., the present 
learned Recorder of Deal. <A scrap of shorthand notes 
which Mr. W. R. Hughes hoped might have thrown some 
new light on the “ Mystery of Edwin Drood,” turned out, on 
examination, to be the heads of a speech suggested by the 
novelist to his son for a meeting of a cricket club then in 
a drooping condition and in need of regeneration. 
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Of the thousands of sheets which Dickens must have 
covered with the cabalistic characters of Gurney, there 
remain, so far as is known, only two letters of a page 
each, which deal with some private matters, and are, 
with other of Dickens’ relics, in the Dyce and Forster 
collection at South Kensington. They are understood to 
be Dickens’ shorthand copies of letters written for him by 
John Forster. There is, however, in the possession of Mr. 
H. F. Dickens a very interesting stenographic relic. It is 
a note book made by Dickens when he taught his son 
shorthand. It contains the Gurney alphabet, arbitrary 
characters, and many specimens of his handwriting. Mr. 
H. F. Dickens lent it to the Victorian Exhibition, London, 
1892. 

In his acquisition of shorthand, and in his use of it, 
Dickens showed those qualities of determination, swiftness, 
and thoroughness which marked the whole of his career. 
To a man of his temperament, the discipline would be at 
once severe and salutary, and the essential manliness of 
his character is shown in his frank remembrance of the 


difficulties encountered and overcome in those early days 


of stress and struggle. 





Nortg.—In addition to the facts given in Forster’s “ Life of Dickens,” Hughes’ 
“Tramp in Dickens Land,” and Dickens’ “ Speeches,” information is gratefully 
acknowledged from Mr. H. F. Dickens, Mr. W. H. Gurney Salter, and Mr. G. 
F. Duncombe, of the Dyce and Forster Library, South Kensington Museum, 
The bibliography of the Gurney system is set forth in Westby-Gibson’s “ Biblio- 
grapby of Shorthand.” A transcript by Thomas Gurney of a sermon preached 
by Thomas Morris at Luton, in 1764, is in the Bailey Shorthand Collection of 
the Manchester Free Library, as well as 18 editions of the “ Brachygraphy.” 








